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Educational Works and Class-Books" 

Method Gaspey-Otto-Sauer 

FOR THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
PUBLISHED BY JULIUS GrOOS IN HEIDELBERG. 


•With each newly-learnt language one wine a new arj , Charles Y 

•At fpe end of the 19 u> century the world la ruled by the Interest for 
trade,and traffic; It breaks through the harriers which separate 
the peoples and ties up new relations between the nations., 

William II 

t 

,,Julius Groos, Publisher at Heidelberg, has for the last thirty 
years been devoting his special attention to educational works on modem 
languages, and has published a large number of class-books for the study of 
those modern languages most generally spoken. In this particular department 
he is tn our opinion unsurpassed by any other German publisher. The 
series consists of ISO volumes of different sizes which are dll arranged on 
the same system, as is easily seen by a glance at the grammars which so 
closely resemble one another, that an acquaintance with one greatly facilitates 
the study of the others. This is no small advantage in these exacting times 
when the knowledge of one language alone is hardly deemed sufficient. 

The textbooks of the Gaspey - Otto - Sauer method have, within the 
last ten years, acquired an universal reputation, increasing in pro¬ 
portion as a knowledge of living languages has become a necessity of modem 
life. The chief advantages, by which they compare favorably ioith thousands 
of similar books, are lowness of price and good appearance, the happy union 
of theory and practice, the dear scientific basis of the grammar proper com¬ 
bined with practical conversational exercises, and the system, hfre 
conceived for the first time and consistently carried out, by which the pupil is 
really taught to speak and write the foreign language. 

The grammars are a!2 divided into two parts, commencing with a 
systematic explanation of the rules for pronunciation, and are again sub¬ 
divided into a number of Lessons. Each Part treats of the Parts of Sp 
in succession, the first giving a rapid sketch of the fundamental rules, 
are explained more fully in the second. In the first Part attention is given 
rather to Etymology! in the second Part more to the Syntax of the 
language; without, however, entirely separating the two, as is generally the 
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cos* in Systematic Grammars. The rules appear to us to he clearly given, 
they are explained by examples, and the exercises are quite sufficient. 

To this method is entirely due the enormous success with which the 
c Gaspey - Otto-Sauer textbooks have met; most other grammars either 
content themselves with giving the theoretical exposition of the grammatical 
forms and trouble the pupil with a confused mass of the most far-fetched 
irregularities and exceptions without ever applying them, or go 
to the other extreme, and simply teach him to repeat in a parrot¬ 
like manner a few colloquial phrases without letting him grasp the 
real genius of the foreign language. 

The sysUTn referred to is easily discoverable: 1. In the arrangement of 
the grammar; 2. in the endeavour to enable the pupil to understand a 
regular text as soon as possible, and above all to te'ach him to speak the 
foreign language; this latter point was considered by the authors so particu¬ 
larly characteristic of their works, that they hare styled them — to distinguish 
them from other works of a similar kind — Conversational Grammars, 

The first series comprises manuals for the use of Englishmen and 
consists of 38 volumes. 

Our admiration for this rich collection of works, for the method dis¬ 
played and the fertile genius of certain of the authors, is increased when we 
examine the other series, which are intended for the use of foreigners. 

In these works the chief difficulty under which several of the authors 
have laboured, has been the necessity of teaching a language in a foreign 
idiom; not to mention the peculiar difficulties which the German idiom offers 
in writing school-books for the study of that language. 

We must confess that for those persons who, from a practical point 
of view, wish to learn a foreign language sufficiently well to enable them to 
write and speak it with ease, the authors have set down the grammatical 
rules in such a way, that it is equally easy to understand and to learn them. 

Moreover, we cannot but commend the elegance and neatness of the type 
and binding of the books. It is doubtless on this account too that these 
volumes have been received with so much favour and that several have reached 
such a large circulation. 

We willingly testify that the whole collection gives proof of much care 
and industry, both with regard to the aims it has in view and the way in 
which these have been carried out, and, moreover, reflects great credit on the 
editor, this collection being in reality quite an exceptional thing of its kind.' 1 

Paderborn. . ... t. 

(Extract from the Literary Review.) 


All the books are bound. 
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German Editions. 
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Sualiili Konvcrsations-Grammatik v. Seidel. 

5 

_ 

Schlussel dazu v Seidel 
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8 
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3 
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2 
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Greek Edition. 
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Julius Grooi, Heidelberg. 
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«As long as Bellamy’s 'state of the future’ is no fact yet. as long as 
there are millionaires and Social Democrats, until every cobbler can step 
on to the scene of his haridicraft, fitted out with an academic education, 
so long will private tuition be a necessity. 

Since no pedagogic considerations fetter the private tutor, one should • 
think that the choice of a classbook could not be a difficult matter for him ; 

| for it is understood, and justly so, that any book is useful if only the 
teacher is of any use. But the number of those who write grammars, from 
the late respected Dr. Ahn down to those who merely write in order to < 
let their own small light shine is too large. Their aim, after all, is to 
place the pupil as soon as possible on his own feet i. e. to render a teacher 
superfluous, and to save time and money. 

Then the saying holds good: «They shall be known b ; their works*, 
and for that reason we say here a few words in favour of the books of the 
Gaspey-Otto-Sauer Method which have been published by Mr. Julius Groos, 
of Heidelberg. 

Valuable though these books have proved themselves to he for the 
use at school, it is for private tuition that they are absolutely indispensable. 
They just contain what I claim for such books, not too much and not too 
little. The chapters of the various volumes are easily comprehended and 
are arranged in such a way that they can well be mastered from one 
lesson to the other; besides, the subject-matter is worked out so as to lead 
the pupil from the commencement to converse in the foreign tongue. 

What success these books have met with will best be seen from the 
ever increasing number of their publications which comprise, in different 
groups relating to Germans, Frenchmen, F.nglishmen, Italians, and Spaniards, 
not less than 160 works the following volumes of which I have successfully 
used myself and am still using for the instruction of Germans: — the French 
grammar (24'*. edition), the English grammar (21". edition), the Spanish, 
Italian, Dutch, and Russian grammars; for English and French students: — 
the German grammar, not to mention minor auxiliary works by the same firm. 

It is surprising what splendid results one can obtain by means of this 
method in a period of 0 to 12 months. After such a course the student 
is enabled to instruct himself in commercial correspondence in a foreign 
language without a master’s helping hand.* 

Extract from the „Fr£nkisoher Courier". 

The Publisher is untiringly engaged in extending the range of educa¬ 
tional works issuing from his Press. A number of new books are now in 
course of preparation. 

The new editions are constantly improved and kept up to date. 



Julius Grooa, Heidelberg. 



Translation ol the Persian Reading Exer¬ 
cise given in the Introduction.' 

[Note. Throughout this Key extremely literal renderings 
when needed will be given in brackets.] 

In a certain city a store of cotton was stolen 
(went to theft). The cotton-sellers laid (brought) S 
complaint before the king. The king, how§ve» much 
search he made, did not find the thief. A n&fie said 
(made representation that), ‘If it be the sovereign’s 
command, I shall (do) catch the thief. The king 
ordered him to do so (that, ‘So do’). That noble, 
having gone home (to his own house), summoned 
small and great of the city on (for) the pretext of a 
feast. When all the people (men, human beings) were 
assembled, the noble, having come into that assembly, 
cast a glance on the countenance of each one of them 
and said, ‘How very shameless and crazy are the 
persons who, having stolen cotton, have come ( came) 
hither, while (and) bits of cotton have stuck (has 
seized a place) in their beards!’ Home of the people- 
present, having heard this, instantly stroked (made 
clean) their beards with their hands, and it became 
known who the thieves were (that the thieves are 
which). 


First Part. 


Exercise 1. 

(Persian Chaiacten. 
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(Translation). 

The father is old. The mother is young. Tho 
brother is big. The sister is little. The man and the 
\/oman are good. A girl is not a boy. That boy is 
very good Where is the child? Here it is. Are the 
father aild mother there ? No, they are not here. The 
father, (and) mother, (and) son and daughter are here. 
The fathers are good and the mothers are young. The 
good man is here. The elder (big) boy is not young 
(or is not a youth). The books are small. The old 
man was here. The youths were also there, but the 
books were not there. 

Translation 2. 

(Persian Character.) 

\ ^ • .s'. 

J: 3- < f. — yV, "J 

jjU _) jXw j Jj — j j — -O'Util jj J 3^ - *1.-1 

** / " ' * ^ _, H * __. 

- \ ^1>- y | y>~ W" \ 

- \ J ^ J - vl— oi>" j) 

jy Ip_yt>ly>- — ^I»o \.£t\ ^*1y>- j jjl j 

oyUi;! jyl^-1 j — 

(Transliteration.) 

Duklitar buzurg ast. Pidar ni’ku ni’st. Bachcheh 
khaili kflchik ast. Mard va zan inja-y-and. Zan kuja’st? 
Pidar i niku_ va madar i ni’ku anja hastand. Pisar 
khvub ni'st. An kitab kuchik ast. Bachcheh-y-i kuchik 
kuja’st? Madar pir ast va pisar kfichik ast. Baradar 
va khvahar i'nja hastand. Pisar ya dukhtar. Khvahar 
ktija bad? Baradar i niku iinja bud, amma madar i 
pfr inja bud. 



Conversation. 

(Persian Character). 


(Answer). 

. a—"I**I jo, 
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(Question). 
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(Translation.) 


Question. 

Where is the daughter 
(girl)? 

Is the father there too? 

Is the father a good man 
or not? 

Are the boys big? 

Are the father and mother 
old? 

Is the sister here, or is she 
there? 

Where are the women and 
the children and the good 
men (or the good women 
etc.) ? 


Answer. 

The girl is not there, she 
is here. 

The father is not here. 

Yes, the father is a good 
man, but the son is very 
bad. 

No, they are not big, they 
are very small. 

Yes, they are old, but they 
are not very old. 

The sister is not here, but 
the mother and the 
daughter are here. 

They were here, but they 
are not now. 


Exercise 3. 

(Persian Character). 

<£■ — j' — Ct} 
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(Translation of Exercise 3.) 

This kind of house is good. That man is not 
young. The children are mounted upon the servants’ 
mules. That girl is not in the city, she is in the 
village. What is this (what thing is this)? Where is 
the father of that good child? He is in the square of 
the city. The land exists and the sea exists. The clogs 
of the city are in the lanes, but they are not in the 
garden. The good horses were in the road. Is the 
little girl here? No, she is not here, she is in the 
city. There are many sheep and cattle in that land. 
There were many (much of) cats and dogs (cat and 
dog) in the houses of the city. Where are you? We are 
in the garden of the house. What sort of a garden 
is it? It is a good garden, but it is small. 


Translation 4. 

""A J j3 3 ylfj y*>- 

ciA*^0^ ^,4~ i — 0 3 \ j\ d\ ^ 3)1 

— »Jj Jj- A) ob — .x«l _j*\3>- ^ jj !j — Jy 

a> jd>\ — <»- ji - a»i j\ <y 

— d.-l yfjy <y* 33 ' ^jb 

crjfjj. \J J>Sdfj 3 

j4r~* 4) O jl jjlij J 

a 2 1^*1 — 1^4>U- (j \ — -X> -X*! 
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(Transliteration.) 

Dar in mulk khaili asb va gav va gusfand va 
qatir va ulagh ast. An sag az in khaneli birun amad. 
Shahrha-y-i an zamfn bisyar bud. Barsdar ba khyahar 
amad. Kitab bi-baradar i kbidmatkar bi-dih. Laleh-y-i 
bachehhii* az sliahr amad. An chi'h qism asb. ast? 
Inguneh bagli khaili khvub ast. Darya az zamin 
buzurgtar ast. Pisar az dukhtar kuchlktar ast? Dili 
bnzurg ast, qaryeh buzurgtar, amma shahr buzurg- 
tari'n i hameh ast. Hameh-y-i mardha va zanan i an 
dili i buzurg bi-maidan i shahr amadand. An khanehha 
kujast? Aiiha, dar fulan dill ast. 

• X 

Conversation. 


(Persian 

Character.) 

Ansiccr. 

Question. 

-e*l ji-ur i fj J 

if. lClb 

“ * iA* j j, A-*- hi c—1 A.- 

C—1 4>- tjl 

ilu.1 ai Ji ^ b I*! ^ 

-ul jj j!M» yJ-1 (ll ) 

dUAil. j! <i j*> j-f- 

jl c—l / dbjf~"4>__j(11 ) 

S'jj. 

dC 

Jy> J j <» 1J j j -U- UI ~U U* 

lu L -C*l o' -k-* 4^-, ijl 0O j 

db f ydo Jl j jIx. c5h> j"/ 

J <>■ fj* v o' ' J> 

C—'1 J ^ >—**■' 

Jj /l» (jl Jsl* 

/ 

jla_. 

dj jlp-t DJ j! 

Ui'V1 (jj _»>-U> jiijjjjl (U ) 



(Translation.) 

Question. 

Answer. 

Where was the children’s 

She was in the lane and 

nurse ? 

came to the square. 

What (thing) is that? 

It is a dog, but it is- not 
very big. 
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Did the daughter of such 
and such a woman come 
to the city? 

Is every cat smaller than 
every dog? 

Did the wife of the father 
of that child come from 
the square, or did she 
not (come)? 

Ts so and so’s horse in the 
lane j 


Is not that woman the 
daughter of the master 
of these asses? 


Yes, she came to the city, 
but she is now in the 
village. 

No, every cat is not 
smaller than every dog: 
all dogs are not big. 

She did not come, but 
the maidservant and the 
nurse and the other 
servants of that little 
girl’s brother came. 

Yes, that man’s horse is 
in the lane, and the 
mule of the brother of 
the owner of that garden 
was in the square. 

Yes, the owner of these 
asses is that woman’s 
father. 


Exercise 5. 

The king of Persia came to the large city. The 
work of those men is not good. In the land of Persia 
there are not very many (too many) rivers. In a certain 
place we saw white oxen (cattle) and black asses and 
large mules and many little children. That old man 
gat’e some potatoes to this boy. There was in Isfahan 
a woman who saw a cat, and that cat was yellow and 
had black ears. All the cities of Persia are smaller 
than the cities of other lands, but Tehran is the 
largest of them all. Didst thou see the king’s horses ? 
Yes, I saw them in the city. The youths of that 
village, having taken unripe peaches in their hands 
fin hand), came here and gave (them) to so and so’s 
horses. 

Translation 6. 

s>l— -Vo jy -jj £ lj aLlol 

&Sa — ^ol,J ^ju \j\S — kill* 
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f^ jj\'j Ji.j f-V JJO.) a V- 

jJ <5i Jj> Ai ^ jJ — ji 1 <_£-l>.S A>l»-j.J Ij A>jf(j>l) 

<0 — a>1 -a-A- vJ^l fciUi j-J jj Lfri-Y? — 

JuJ A) j9 t^f \j ijlA*** O \j\+& l^A^- Aii.5 — a.Xj A)U- ,_.>• 

“ ' ' ' *• " A 1 a *> ' , 

j! t gU As- Jp Jj Ij A<L/ (^i»r- J Y* — 



Conversation. 


Question. 

Where is that river? 

Are there good peaches and 
pears in that country? 

Whom did you see on the 
bridge? 

What is thy name? 

Hast thou any change 
(black money)? 

Did that boy’s father give 
an apple to that little 
girl’s big brother? 


Answer. 

That river is in the land 
of Persia. * S 

Yes, the fruit of Persia is 
abundant and is very 
good also. 

We saw a black person 
on the bridge. 

My name (the slave’s, = 
your humble servant’s 
name) is Hasan. 

No, I have no black money 
(copper), I have white 
money (silver). 

I was in the garden, but 
there is no one there 
now. The fruit of that 
garden is unripe and h 
not good for children. 


Exercise 7. 

One day a person said to (with) himself (that), 
‘Whatever God (has) created both in heaven and on 
earth, he (has) created it all for man: therefore I who 
am a man, —- my importance in God’s sight is great. 
At that very moment a gnat, having settled (sat down 
on) his nose, said, ‘Thou shouldst not boast; because, 
if God (has) created for thee that which is in heaven 
and oil earth, yet He (has) created thee also for me: 
therefore my importance is greater than thine’. 


J 


- I ^ J 
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Translation 8. A Tale. 


4,-a* 


A> — jl & Ao ^Ujl <£jjj 

jLlijli,— p Ct^j jWLijl A*jtsj\ ^"c^iYablol 
ijj 31» Lijb — j*L-a 1 ji- 1 j j cJ^"~ jjb <>- cjfi' 

aliot \ j j oil" y — {£ j »Ltol> j\ A) y j 

jjJ U\ o>"^>- jl —j 

'-^1 J^» j'j' O’* c $j£ ^o-' 

L*.-^ 


Conversation. 


Question. 

What did the mendicant 
say to the king? 

What was it that (lit. what 
thing), having alighted 
on that person’s nose, 
said to him, ‘1 am 
superior to (higher than) 
thee?’ 

Who was it that the king 
saw (him)? 


Where was that person? 


Did you give your book 
to that beggar’s son? 

Didst thou not see my 
horse in the city square 
(square of the city)? 


Answer. 

He said (that), A men¬ 
dicant is wealthier than 
a king. 

I did not see anything on 
his nose; but, if there 
was a gnat on his nose, 
how did it say (= could 
it say) anything? 

It was a beggar, and that 
beggar was a religious 
mendicant. 

I saw him seated beside 
(on the head of) the 
road (= by the roadside). 

No, I did not give it to 
him: I gave nothing to 
the beggars. 

Yes, I saw thy horse there, 
but I did not see my 
own mule in the city, 
for it was in the village 
lane (lane of the village). 
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What book does your He does not want any 
father want? book, for he has a lot 

of books: but he needs 
money (has need to 
money). 

Exercise 9. A Tale. 

A certain person had a parrot which had learnt 
a little Persian and in answer to (of) every question 
used to say, ‘Why 1 not?’ One day its owner carried it 
off to the market and stated (said) its price at thirty 
tomans. A foolish rich person asked the parrot, saying, 
(having asked from that parrot said), ‘Art tHc$f worth 
(to) thirty tomans?’ It said, ‘Why not?’ That rich 
man (having become pleased bought) was pleased 
and bought the parrot and took it away (to his own 
house) home. But when he perceived that the parrot 
knew (knows) nothing olse than that one word, he 
felt ashamed of himself and said (having become 
ashamed he said), ‘Was I not an ass to give thirty 
tomans for tliee (that I bought thee for thirty tomans) ?' 
In answer to (of) him it said, ‘Why not?’ That person 
laughed and set it free. 


Translation iw. 

y »Liol \ y j Jj i \ j liol \ jS 

.stj Jy 1 ) It -—'\ j l* 4 jU- j y—* 

O'-'L* jTi ^.il Cj ^ j 3) ^ aAA 

J (JU J ^ j\-X) 

oL-' J y ciX j\ *L£ol» — o-Xi \ 

S'jf\O'y*^~ £<£ J oU-jl — ^AA.: 


i y=~J 


a L~' J y 
* •• 

A) 1 j J I J C, 

o\ j*\j J 


Or, ‘Certainly’. 
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Conversation. 


Question. 

What is this story about? 


What sort of a bird was it? 


What did the parrot say? 

«. • 


Did it never say anything 
else ? 

Where did its owner take 
it to? 

At what did he fix its 
price (what did he say 
its price)? 

What did that rich man 
ask (from) the parrot? 

Why did he buy the par¬ 
rot, and where did he 
take it away to? 


After that, what did he 
say to the parrot? 


Answer. 

This story is about a bird 
which had learnt a little 
Persian. 

It was a parrot, and every¬ 
body knows that parrots 
can easily learn several 
words. 

The parrot said to that 
rich man, ‘Why not’ 
(‘certainly’), for it used 
to say this very word 
and no more to everyone. 

No, that parrot never used 
to say any other (== a 
single other) word. 

Its owner took it to (bore 
it to) the market. 

He said (that), ‘the price 
of this parrot is thirty 
tomans’ (= He fixed its 
price at thirty tomans). 

That rich man asked (that), 
‘Art thou worth (at) 
thirty tomans?’ 

He bought the parrot for 
this reason that he fan¬ 
cied that the parrot spoke 
well (that, ‘This parrot 
speaks well’), therefore 
he took it home. 

When he perceived that 
the parrot knew (knows) 
no other word than 
merely that one word 
‘Certainly’, he said, ‘Was 
I not an ass to pay so 
much money for thee?’ 
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What become of the par- The parrot, having become 
rot then? free (was let go and) 

flew away and went off 
to the desert and the 
forest. 

Exercise 11. A Tale. 

A person said to his servant, ‘To-morrow morning, 
if you see (thou mayest see) two crows seated in one 
spot, give me word, in order that I may come and 
see (having come I may see) them and get a good- 
omen; then my work during the whole of the day 
will (become) be lucky’. His servant in the fnorning 
saw two crows seated in one spot, and ran to tell his 
master (that he might inform his master). When his 
master came, one of them, having flown (had taken 
flight and) had gone away. That person was displeased, 
and, becoming (having become) angry with (on) his 
■servant, he punished him severely, because his augury 
had turned out ill (had come up badly). Meanwhile 
a friend of that master (gentleman) sent a gift for 
him. When the servant saw it he said, ‘0 my master, 
you saw one crow (and) got a present: God forbid 
that you should see two crows together, lest what 
happened (arrived) to me should happen to your 
honour also!’ 


Translation 12. 

S 'Jta jSjo 

j j\ ■sjr JUi jr »JA 

<jd oJyA1» 

e? S'uf \ j' — — 

O-'L-- \ j jj? ^ 

— JjO jS-* j} J* ^ tib p J oi" 
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i £Sf*J. *' 3 ' J J 03^ 0 

jl j y o'jj ^ '1— 1 if?? «-jL*Jl_ r f \ — cifJ J j 

*\ }* jij» j^y 

* Conversation. 


Question. 

In that stoiy of the master 
and the crow, what did 
that seiwant see? 

fe 

Was that a good omen or 
a bad one? 

It was bad for the servant, 
for his master smote him 
severely: but was is not 
a good one for his mas¬ 
ter that he had seen 
one crow? 

Who is it that went into 
the fruiterers shop? 

On what business did 
he go? 

On what account did he 
reprove the greengrocer? 

What did that shopkeeper 
do after that? 


Did the judge do justice 
properly, or did he not? 

Why? Did not the judge 
punish the mendicant? 

Then what did the men¬ 
dicant say to the judge? 


Answer. 

At first he saw two crows 
seated in one spot, but 
when his master arrived 
one of them had flown. 

It was a very bad omen. 

The master certainly fan¬ 
cied that ‘this omen is 
evil’, but it was a good 
one, for this reason that 
at that very time a pre¬ 
sent was brought (they 
brought) for him. 

A religious-mendicant went 
into his shop. 

In order to buy something. 

Because he did not let 
him quickly go his way. 

The greengrocer wont to 
the judge and laid a 
complaint against that 
mendicant. 

The mendicant fancied 
that the judge did not 
do justice rightly. 

Yes, he punished him, but 
he did not punish the 
greengrocer. 

He said (that), ‘Thou (didst 
not do) hast not done 
justice aright’, and smote 
him with a shoe. 
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Exercise 13. A Tale. 

A miser said to his friend, ‘I have with me (there 
is near me) a thousand tomans, please lend me your 
ass to-night that I may mount him and (having 
mounted on him I may) go out of the city and 
conceal that ready money in a place which I know 
(of)’. His friend with pleasure entrusted his ass to 
his comrade, but secretly having hastened after him 
saw the place where the miser put his money; and 
when the miser had departed he took out the whole 
of the money and carried it oft’. Next day that miser, 
having gone to that place did not find his money. 
He comprehended that that must be his frienfl’-j^doing. 
Therefore, having devised a trick, he went to his 
friend and said, ‘My friend, to-day too a lot of money 
has come to (my) hand, and I want to bury it in the 
same place; therefore, if you let me have your donkey 
once more to-morrow at night time, I shall be (am) 
very much obliged to you’. His treacherous friend did 
so; but, in the hope of getting the rest of the miser’s 
money, he previously put back again in its place 
what he had befoio stolen. When the miser reached 
the place, he found his cash, and he was extremely 
delighted with his trick; and after that he was on 
his guard against (from) treachery of people of this sort. 

Translation 14. 

- olii I4J1-Xi J Uot 

01 — «■> j'j O-d 0JVt Jo (jd oLioL (_£ \ — 

o 1 — ~Vl\S \ J-) IjJ y* \ .li d l^o' 

\ — \ — j \ j \ y>- ^ ) \ J j \ 4*** \ y>- 

\ \ 1 j j \ ^ y>- J Is Cf ^° ^ ^ ^ 
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J jZ U^ so^ryjllfc \j j£_Z j! } O-AO t^Lil 
Conversation. 

. Question. Answer’. 


Who was is that hid his 
(ready) money? 

Did he let anyone else 
► know (give information 
to) ,wliere he had put 
(left; it? 

Did not any other person, 
then, become aware of 
that matter (deed)? 


What was the miser moun¬ 
ted upon (upon what 
did ride;? 

Was his friend treacher¬ 
ous or not? 

How did the miser recover 
his (ready) money? 

What happened after¬ 
wards ? 


What bad omen is men¬ 
tioned in the tale of the 
king who (saw a) had 
a dream? 

Was that omen bad or not? 


Which person’s interpre¬ 
tation was correct? 


It was a miser that hid 
his (ready) money in the 
earth. 

No, my friend, he did not 
let anyone know (inform 
anyone). 

Yes, somebody else did 
become aware (of it): 
for, having gone after 
the miser, he saw the 
place where he was put¬ 
ting his money. 

Having borrowed his com¬ 
rade’s (acquaintance’s) 
ass he rode upon it. 

Y es, he acted treacherously, 
and (having done trea¬ 
chery) stole his money. 

He thought out the trick 
which is mentioned in 
that story. 

Afterwards he was on (his) 
guard against (from) the 
treachery of his deceit¬ 
ful friends. 

The bad omen was this, 
that all his teeth had 
fallen out (been spilt). 

One person said that it 
was (is) bad, another 
said that it was (is) good. 

In the two (both) people’s 
interpretation there was 
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no difference, but one of 
them was wiser than 
the other. 

What did the king give He commanded his attend- 
to that wise man (per- ants so that they gave 
son)? • him a present. 

And what did he do to He rebuked him (having 
that other dream-inter- rebuked)andlet(him)go. 
preter? 

Exercise 15. A Tale. 

Two painters said to one another (that), ‘Let ns 
both paint (draw) pictures (a picture), l^t ^us see 
(that) which of us draws the better’. The fu'st artist 
drew a bunch of grapes and hung it above the gate 
of his garden, and the birds came and (having come) 
kept pecking (were striking beak on) at it, for they 
fancied that it (is) was really fruit. People were much 
pleased with (much approved) that picture, and they 
went with that artist to the house of the other artist 
and asked (from) him where his drawing was (lit. 
that, ‘Where is thy drawing?’). He said, ‘It is behind 
that curtain’. The first artist came forward and (having 
come forward) stretched out (made long) his hand 
in order to (that he might) draw back the curtain. 
Then it became clear (known) that the curtain was 
(is) the very picture that he was in search of. When 
he saw (having seen) this, (that man) he said to the 
master of the house, ‘My dear friend, thou art abler 
(more peifect) than I (am), for I drew such a picture 
that the birds were deceived (by it), but (and) thou 
hast drawn (didst draw) such a picture that a painter 
was taken in (deceived)’. 

Translation 16. 


(jL c£-C>- j' -u> j\ 

JJ ^ — ** —-- ^ 9 —' _ 

— oil j C-» l^-l jJ 1 j {"fa J *** j 
Koy to the Persian Grammar. 2 
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^jAj\ J t-~j J _)> v J (J—A <j-» ?y^-y &>j — CUlf - 
*-» j |5L- j*> _/A ^"yi j.=-l — I j YU — 

I_J ijXCtJ \jJ3jtb jis^“ ^U — •d**\1—5Lai 1 

j2 0j>- — aZ) /* **»^uL 3*y> ^ *y*j 

\j~\y=" jLj^U j\ <^_ «U Joy. cJlU t 

c5 ■ A ;*~’ U"J Oj?" — j _/ ^j (•‘^*■1 jj oXjS^ 

^lU — J zS'j^- yl-ai ^ji.s 151 U\ A.™*! 1 y>t j+* Jy»Jl 

^ t o J j 4» J ^ ^ y _) ( j**J l f ^ - J S"\i I J 0— 1 1 ^ 1 YU 

Conversation. 


Question. 

Which of those two paint¬ 
ers drew a picture? 

What did people see on 
the gate of the first 
painter’s garden? 

In search of what did they 
go to the other painter? 

How was (became) it known 
that the second painter 
was (is) more perfect 
than the first painter? 

Did the master find his 
slave? 


Why did not that slave 
run away a second time? 


Answer. 

Both persons drew pic¬ 
ture^), but one was 
better than the other 
(another). 

Having there seen the 
picture of a cluster of 
grapes, they approved 
of it very much. 

They went to him to see 
(in order that they might 
see) what sort of picture 
he had (has) drawn. 

The first painter himself 
confessed that when he 
said (that), ‘Thou didst 
deceive me who am a 
painter, but I deceived 
only the birds’. 

Yes, he found (having 
found) him in such and 
such a city and seized 
him. 

Because he fancied that 
it was (is) possible 'to 
set himself free in ano¬ 
ther way. 
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Did he not deceive him- Yes, he took himself in 
self? and did not escape (obtain 

deliverance). 

Exercise 17. A Tale. 

Two. persons left their goods with an old woman 
and said to her, ‘If wo both come (came = shall have 
come) together and (asked) ask for our property, give 
(it): if not, do not give (it)’. After some days one of 
them came to that woman’s house and said, ‘My comrade 
(partner) is dead (died), for on the road robbers fell 
upon us, they killed him and stripped me (of everj* 
thing): now give (mo) our property’. That $>ld.woman 
had no resource but to give it to him (became * helpless 
and gave to him). After some days that other one 
came and asked for his property. The woman said to 
him (that), ‘Thy comrade came and said that thou 
hadst died (hast gone out of the midst): whatever 1 
said to him he would not listen to (did not hear): he 
took the property and carried (if) off: now I have 
nothing else (there is nothing any longer before me)’. 
That person went to the governor and made a great 
outcry against that woman because she would not 
give him his property (lit., from the hand of that 
woman made justice and injustice that, ‘she does not 
give my property’). The governor thought: he said, 
‘That woman is not to blame (has not a fault): thou 
didst say (hast said) to her. If both of us come (came), 
give (it), if not, don’t give. Go away, bring thy com¬ 
rade and get the property: how canst thou get (it) 
alone?’ That man became ashamed and went about 
his business. 

Translation 18. 

I’-''" 

-Claf y (j,” j j j \^*L£o j>- c—> V—^ \ 

A) J? \ o j>- \ jf UL a ^ 

- Oj ** ^ j Jj - 

J ~diS*T Jj I J J 1*0 j.} o\j & J>" 

<S%T2-0 . 
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jlj fjy. aAi J.V Ojj? - a ^VW- Jo 1 y* 

fC Vl) ) *— l^«JL a jljjj j!j*i —* 

Ji J* O J jL* jl_j) ^ i^*aT~ sj<| OAJ j £ cJjtf* 

I — t£ "j Y!^* J jt p !j)JL* x**i i 

^La ^Oj o.i^C 3 J cf - ^ 

Jjt J> j j j! C ^'O ^fU- JAJ 1J 

j>_/ aJ< 4)' _,?!_} aj, j«-Jul J * L*jn ^‘Udf" <_$ y/ 

jj'U—i ,jl(_^C) jU—.; JU j jt-> \jcJsl»j 

Jii j j •■^ jf=r ^ o' — (lsj^T) 

Conversation. 


Question. 

How do you do? (how is 
the noble state?) 


Where are you going? 

Joseph! bring (some) bread. 

Would you like a hubble- 
bubble? (do you com¬ 
mand inclination for a 
h. b?) 

Pardon (me): what did you 
say? 

.. . You said (commanded). 

Is the master at home? 
(do they keep honour?) 

What did you (didst thou) 
say ? Is he out ? (did they 
go out)? 


Answer. 

Thank God! (Praise be to 
God!): from the atten¬ 
tion (kindness) of the 
lofty doorstep (your ho¬ 
nour) =* Thank you, 
(I am quite well). 

I am going home (to my 
own house). 

I (have) brought (it), Sir 
(== I am bringing it 
instantly). 

No, Sir, I am not a qalyan- 
smoker (drawer). 


I said (your humble ser¬ 
vant begged to state). . . 

... that I never smoke the 
qalyan. 

Yes, Sir, he is in (they 
keep honour). 

Yes, Sir, he has just gone 
out (they carried off 
honour). 
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I have given you a lot of 
trouble: pardon (me): 
now (command dismis¬ 
sed) give me leave to 
depart. (Said by visitor 
token wishing to take Ids 
departure). 

I wish to ride to town 
(I wish having mounted 
I may go to the city) 
to-day: is it possible? 
(does it become?) [Master 
to groom]. 


You are very welcome 
(you came very well): 
please God (I shall (do) 
soon arrive at your ser¬ 
vice for a return-visit) 
I shall soon returji your 
call. (Said by the host). 

Yes, Sir; I (shall) make 
the horse ready (presentj: 
or, No, Sir, it is im¬ 
possible (does not be¬ 
come); the horse is ill, 
he has a spelling on 
(his) back. 


Note. — This represents fragments of different imaginary 
conversations, and gives a number of very usual Persian polite 
expressions. 


Exercise 19. A Tale. 

A youth entrusted the sum of a hundred tomans 
to an old man and started on a journey. When he 
returned he asked for his money back again from him. 
The old man denied (having received it) and said, 
“You (have) entrusted nothing to me”. The young 
man went to the governor of the city and told him 
about the affair (represented the ‘howness’ of the 
matter). The governor, having summoned that old man 
before (forward) him (and having enquired from him 
said) asked him (about it), saying, “This youth says 
that he (has) entrusted his money to thee: why dost 
thou not return it to him?” He said, “He gave (has 
given) nothing to me”. Then the governor asked (from) 
that youth (that), “Was no one present, when you 
entrusted that money to him, who may give evidence?” 
He said, “No, Sir; I have no witness except God”. 
The governor wished to put that old man on his oath 
(that he might give an oath to that old man), but 
that youth said (represented that), “This deceitful 
fellow has no scruple about (from) swearing falsely 
(eating a false oath): how should a person that has 
deceived so shamefully (has acted treachery in that 
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shameful manner) fear to take an oath (from eating 
an oath)?” The governor said to that youth, “When 
thou didst deposit that money with him, where wast 
thou sitting (hadst thou sat down)?” He said, “We 
were sitting (had sat down) under a tree in the desert.” 
The governor in answer to (of) him said, “Why then 
didst thou say that thou hast (‘I have’) no witness? 
Go, command that tree to come (that it may come) 
to me instantly.” The youth said, “0 Sir, I am afraid 
that (lest) the tree will (may) not come at (from) 
your honour’s command”. The governor said, “Shew 
this seal pf mine to that tree; it will come.” That 
deceitful old-man smiled and remained silent. The 
youth departed. After some time the governor asked 
(from) that old man, “lias that fool arrived at that 
tree?” He said, “No, Sir: he has not reached (it) yet.” 
After a little that youth came back and said, “Sir, 
I shewed your seal (the lordship’s seal) to the tree: it 
was of no use (it had no benefit).” The governor said, 
“Why? — it was certainly of use, for that tree has 
borne witness to (has given evidence upon) your 
assertion.” The old man enquired “How?” He said, 
“When you answered, ‘That fool has not yet reached 
the tree’, it became evident that his statement was 
(is) true; for, if thou hadst not (taken) received the 
cash from him under that tree, why didst thou not 
say, ‘What tree are you talking of (dost thou say)?” 
That deceiver remained silent through (from) shame 
and gave back the money. 

Translation 20. 
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Conversation. 

Question. Answer. 

Where did you go (had Yesterday I went to towft 
you gone) yesterday: (to the city) •in* search 

of a person to whom 
I had lent some money, 
that I might get it back 
from him. 

Did you find him, and did No, my friend; T found 
he pay his debt? him, but ho told me 

that he had no money 
just then (that, ‘To-day 
I have no money’). 

Did you fancy that (he I did not fancy (so), for 
said truly what he said) it was evident that he 
he spoke the truth? wanted to get out of it 

somehow (that he might 
strike — go — a leap). 
Then did you not get Why not? I got something, 
(take) anything from The title deed of his 
him? garden that he had left 

with me in pledge, — 
a person bought it from 
me and gave some money 
in exchange for it: thore- 
ioro I did not return 
empty-handed. 

Exercise 21. 

A horseman went to a certain city and heard 
that there were (arej many thieves there. He feared 
lest they should come at night and carry off his horse. 
Therefore at night-timo he said to his groom, ‘Lie 
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down to-night: I shall (do) remain awake, for I have 
not confidence in (on) thee, and I am afraid that they 
will (may) steal my horse’. The groom said to him, 
“Why do yon say so (this), Sir? Certainly it is most 
unsuitable (it has no goodness) that I should sleep 
and that my master should stay awake and look after 
the horse. If you permit, I shall keep guard well’. 
His master went to sleep. After (that that) one watch 
of (from) the night had passed, he wakened up and 
asked (from) the groom what he was doing (that, 
AVhat art thou doing?’). He said, ‘I am thinking 
about this (in thought of this that), how God (has) 
stretched # out the earth on top of the water.’ [His 
master] said, ‘I am afraid of thy thinking (I fear from 
thy thought), lest the thieves come and thou see them 
not’. He replied, ‘Sir, be of good cheer, I am on (my) 
guard’. At midnight his master again awoke and said, 
‘Art thou asleep?’ He said, ‘No, Sir; but on the con¬ 
trary I am thinking (in thought of this that how) 
how God (has) raised up the heaven without pillars 
(pillar)’. [His master] said, ‘Beware lest, while thou 
art thinking, the thieves carry off my horse’. He said, 
‘No, Sir, that cannot be (does not become)’. His master 
said, ‘Lie down now, if thou wilt; I (shall) stay awake’ 
He said, ‘There is no neod (it is not necessary), I am 
not sleepy (sleep does not come me).’ That person 
again went to sleep, and, when he got up (very) early 
in the morning at the (sting of sunshine) first ray 
of dawn, he asked ‘What art thou doing now?’ His 
servant said, ‘I am thinking whether the saddle ought 
to be to-day on my head or on your worship’s, for 
the thief who carried off the horse forgot it’. 

Translation 22. 
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Conversation. 


Question. 

What (from what) was the 
horseman afraid of? 

Then what did he do? Had 
he no one to (who might) 
look after the horse? 


Did he take good care of 
(guard well) the horse 
or [did he] not? 


Ansicer. 

He was afraid that thieves 
would carry off his 
horse. 

Yes, ho had, and it was 
his servant, and he said, 
‘I (shall) stay awake all 
night and (shall) not 
permit anyone to (that 
anyone may) carry off 
the horse.’ 

He was thinking of other 
things, and did not no¬ 
tice (saw not) when a 
thief came and carried 
off the horse. 
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Did he take away the 
saddle and bridle of the 
horse too? 

In that other story did the 
king approve of that 
deceitful fellow’s dice¬ 
playing? 


v • 

About what were that fowl 
and sheep worth? 

Perhaps that rogue of a 
fellow had paid a toman 
for them (had bought 
them for a toman). 


No, he did not carry off 
the saddle, but he led 
away the horse with the 
headstall and bridle (bit). 

Certainly he approved of 
it at first: but at last, 
when he suffered (car¬ 
ried off) much loss 
through (from) that 
business, ho commanded 
that that man should 
never after that lay a 
wager on the king’s 
behalf. 

I don’t know, but I know 
this well that they were 
not worth a thousand 
tomans. 

Then tho king paid a thou¬ 
sand times the proper 
price (a thousand times 
too much went out from 
the king’s hand). 


Exercise 23. 

An infidel went to a wise and pious mendicant 
and desired of (from) him an answer to (of) three 
questions. The first was this (that that); ‘Why do 
the religious authorities of Islam say that Cod Most 
High is everywhere present (present and beholding)? 
I do not see Him anywhere: show [me] where He is’. 
The second question was; ‘Since our religious authorities 
have said that God is the Creator of good and ovil, 
then why do they (= people) punish (the) man for 
a sin that he is (may become) involved in? for a man 
has no power and cannot become engaged in any act 
without the leave and permission of God Most High’. 
The third question was; ‘How can (would be able to) 
God torment Satan in the fire of hell? for, according 
to the doctrine of the religious authorities themselves, 
the nature (composition) of Satan is of fire,' and how 

' Muhammadans say that Satan is made of five. 
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is it possible that lire should make any impression 
upon fire?’ When the mendicant heard this speech of 
his (this his speech), having remained silent (== without 
speaking) he bent down and, having picked up from 
the ground a large clod, struck him on the head with 
it (struck it on his head). That infidel in tears (having 
become weeping) hastened to the governor and said, 
‘Sir, I asked three most important questions of such 
and such a mendicant, and since he could not answer 
them (he became helpless from giving an answer), he 
struck me on the head with a clod in such a manner. 
(== so severely) that my head is still paining^ me very 
much (makes very much pain)’. Tho governer summoned 
that mendicant and said to him, ‘Why didst thou 
strike this man on the head with a clod and gavest 
no answer to his questions’? The mendicant smilingly 
(having smiled) said, ‘That clod is the answer to (of) 
his questions’. Then the mendicant stated (having 
explained) thoso throe questions and said, ‘This fellow 
says that his head aches (that, ‘My head makes pain’): 
well then, let him shew me that pain in order that 
I too may shew him the Invisible God. And what 
suitability is there in this (does it have) that he should 
lay a complaint (bring a complaint) against (upon) 
mo beforo your worship (in your worship’s prosence) 
and should want you to punish me (that you slid, 
give punishment), since he has himself said that 
whatever man doos God has done? And what power 
had I to strike (that I should strike) him Avitliont 
God’s leave and permission? Then how am I deserving 
of punishment? And assuredly it is not hiddon and 
concealed from (upon) your honour that man’s com¬ 
position is of clay (= that man is made of clay), as 
Satan is made of fire: and if the fire of hell makes 
no impression upon Satan, then Iioav is it possible 
that a clod, Avliicli is of (from) earth, should have 
injured (caused injury to arrive to) this liar?’ When 
that infidel heard this speech of the mendicant, he 
was ashamed and gave no reply. The governor, highly 
approving of the mendicant’s words, praised his Avis- 
dom very much. 
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Translation 24. 
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Convcrsation. 

Question. Answer. 

How do you do? (how is Very well, thank you. 
your condition ?) (Praise be to God! from 

your attention or kind¬ 
ness). 

I have long wished to I too (had) often wished 
come and see you. (It to come to see you (that 

is a time that I — your I might become honour- 
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humble servant — have 
been expectant of the 
noble meeting). 


I hope (if it please God) 
you are now quite well 
(your state is conti¬ 
guous to perfect health 
and safety). 


Tell me what was the 
matter with you. (Com¬ 
mand, what illness had 
you had?) 


Certainly, I am completely 
at your service when¬ 
ever you have leisure 
(whenever you have lei¬ 
sure I am present for 
your service). I trust 
you will often come, so 
that we may converse 
about certain most im¬ 
portant matters. 


ed in the service of the 
lofty lordship), but I 
was out of sorts (had 
an illness) which pre¬ 
vented me from doing 
so (which had become 
preventing from an in¬ 
terview). 

Yes, thank God (Praise be 
to God!); but I am still 
a little weak (I have,, 
something of weakness), 
and therefore* I* can’t 
walk very fast (from 
that cause I go the road 
very slowly;. 

Two months ago I caught 
severe fever and ague 
(met with), but have now 
got over it (until this 
time that the casting off 
of it became). But now 
that I have got (become) 
well, I hope that you 
will permit me (give per¬ 
mission) to trouble you 
occasionally (from time 
to time I may become a 
troubler of the noble 
times). 

Very many thanks (your 
honour’s kindness is ex¬ 
cessive). But I had for¬ 
gotten (this) that by the 
doctor’s orders (leave^) I 
am bound for Tehran, 
and perhaps, if the cli¬ 
mate of that place suits 
me (become beneficial 
for mo), I shall stay 
there for some months. 
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Of course you have rela- No, I have no relations in 
tives in Tehran. Tehran; hut as I am 

engaged in trade (have 
in hand the business of 
trade), I shall assuredly 
. not remain devoid of 

friend(s) and acquain- 
tance(s)among the people 
there (of that place). 

Exercise 25. 

Ancient History of Persia. 

The^ relate that the first king of Persia was (has 
been) Kayumars. Concerning him the Musalmans say 
that he was (is) the first person who, having dolivered 
men from bestial ignorance, founded among them rule 
and law. He is the head of the line of the Pishdudiyans. 
At first no one submitted to him (did not place neck 
to his obedience) except his own tribe: the others 
rose up in opposition. The matter ended in a war. In 
one of the battles his son Siyamak was slain. Kayu¬ 
mars exerted himself (bound up his loins) to avenge 
(to vengeance of) his son, and, having assembled an 
army, took along with him Husliang, Hiyamak’s son. 
Firdausi says that during that expedition all the lions 
(and) panthers and leopards that were to be found 
(were being found) in his land were in his army. When 
a defeat was inflicted (fell) on those demons who were 
his enemies and they retired (turned back face) from 
the battlefield, Kayumars, having returned to Balkh, 
which was the capital of his kingdom, placed the 
royal crown upon Hushang’s head and himself became 
a hermit. Kayumars’ reign lasted (wasj thirty years. 
Hushang reigned with justice and wisdom, and built 
large cities. Fire was discovered in his time; and he, 
deeming it Divine light, commanded men to worship 
it (to the adoration of it). The period (= length) of 
his reign was forty years. His son Tahmuris became 
king after him. Tahmuris had (to Tahmuris there wasj 
a minister, Shtrasb (by) name, through whose abundant 
wisdom (by the aid of whose) he gained the victory 
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over the demons. Tahmuris acquired reading and 
writing (to read and to write) from the demons who 
were in captivity to him (in his captivity), and in 
this way he granted them deliverance from the bond 
of imprisonment. Idolatry arose (was invented) in his 
time. And the cause of that was (this), that a deadly 
(destructive) disease having become prevalent (obtained 
prevalence) in Persia, many people perished (fell into 
the whirlpool of destruction). Unavoidably (= of 
course) every one, of whose (to every one from the) 
friends and relatives any dear one passed away, made 
a picture (image) of him for his own consolation (con¬ 
solation of his heart) and used to keep it in Hie house, 
until this custom gradually became the cause of the 
worship of idols. The reign of Tahmuris lasted (was) 
thirty years. 

Translation 26. 
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A) W- A) 1 } 

Conversation. 


European. 

Have you read the Shah- 
nameh ? 

■ I have heard that up to 
the present time all the 
people of Persia fancy 
that what is written in 
that book is true and 
correct. 


Pardon me, I made a mis¬ 
take : I meant to say that 
I fancy that the people 
of Persia until now be¬ 
lieve those stories that 
are inserted in the Shah- 
nameh. 


Assuredly it is not hidden 
from (upon)' every in¬ 
telligent person like you 
(your lordship) that the 
historians of Europe 
account all those tales 
(as) fables. 


Persian: 

Yes, sir, I have read some 
of it, and I (have) high¬ 
ly approved of Firdau¬ 
si’s verses. 

Permit me to correct your 
(your Lordship’s) phra¬ 
seology. The people of 
Persia do not think the 
use of that idiom (that 
is to say gamun biirdan- 
‘to fancy’) in conversa¬ 
tion, in reference to 
the person addressed, in 
accordance with court¬ 
esy; but it is no harm 
for the speaker to say 
it with regard to him¬ 
self out of politeness. 

Certainly we believe them 
in this sense that, al¬ 
though everybody knows 
that Firdausi, according 
to the custom of poets, 
has exaggerated some¬ 
what, yet we doubt not 
(have not a doubt) that 
the substance (root) of 
those histories is correct. 

Good: we see that Sir 
John Malcolm in the 
book called the history 
of Persia has related 
(explained) some of them 
that are (is) in the Shah- 
nameh, as if he (has) 
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Yes, but we have now 
read and translated those 
Cuneiform inscriptions 
that arfe found on the 
rocks of Mount Bisitun 
and Istakhr (Persepolis), 
and have more informa¬ 
tion regarding (from) 
the ancient history of 
Persia than Sir John 
Malcolm had (has had). 

They were Persians (from) 
the people of Persia). 


accepted them. What do 
you say to that (in this) ? 

Then in that way the sages 
of Europe can now cor¬ 
rect Sir John Malcolm’s 
blunders. Very good. But 
I wish to enquire (= may 
I ask?) of what nation¬ 
ality (from what na¬ 
tion) were those who 
wrote (have written) 
those Cuneiform inscrip-" 
tions. • 

Then the Persians have 
corrected the blunders 
of the Europeans. 


Exercise 27. 

History of Persia. 

After Tahmuris' death his nephew Jamshid ascend¬ 
ed (sat upon) the throne. They say that wine was 
invented in his time, and it is well known that he 
built Istakhr of Fars (Persepolis), which is also called 
(they also call) Jamshid’s Throne. The historians of 
Persia will have it fare on that) that he divided the 
nation (people) into four grades (castes), first the 
religious-authorities, second the scribes, third the 
soldiers, fourth the artisans and farmers and traders. 
If is recorded (they have written) that the fixing of 
the solar year also took place (was) in Jamshid’s time. 
At the beginning of his reign the world was populous 
and the people were well off; but at last, prosperity 
(of good fortune) having rendered him proud, he laid 
claim to divinity and commanded so that, having 
made images in (from) his likeness, they ordered men 
to consider him the Cod of the earth and to worship 
those images. This conduct having become the cause 
of disgust among (of) the people (subjects), they 
stirred up Zahhak, who was (is) of the offspring of 
Shaddad and, according to the fancy of some, Jamshid’s 
sister’s son, so that he led an army against Persia. 

Key to tho Persian Grammar. 3 
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When Jamshtd did not find (see) in himself power 
to resist (power of resistance), he fled and (having 
become fleeing) betook himself (placed his head) to 
the desert. The tale of Jamsliid’s wandering (turn) is 
(one) of the well-know fables of Persia. His first, 
jourpey was (is) to Sistan. There the govei'nor’s 
daughter, having seen him, (and) having fallen in 
love with him (having become captive in the net of 
his love), finally became his consort. But when Zahhak’s 
agents pursued him, he fled from Sistan to India, and 
from India he went to China: until at last, having 
captured him, they carried him to Zahhak, and he 
commanued them to saw him in two with the bone 
of a fish (so that having sawed him with the bone of 
a fish they made him two parts). Firdausi writes that 
his reign lasted seven hundred years, and he even 
says that, when news of his murder reached Sistan, 
his wife took ("having oaten) poison and committed 
suicide ("destroyed herself): and one son of his (her’s,/ 
(from him [herJ; remained, from whose offspring was 
(is) Rustam. 

Translation 28. 
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Conversation. 

Persian. Europeajf. 

It must be six years since 
I came to Isfahan. 


How many years have you 
lived in Persia? 


"When you (were coming) 
came, by what road did 
you come ? 

How did you travel, post 
or by (with a) caravan? 


Yes, so I have heard: but 
,ome people have tra¬ 
versed the distance be¬ 
tween Hush ire and Slii- 
l Az m the space of six 
days, which is nearly 
as quickly as (near to 
the speed of) the postal 
< ouriers. 


1 came via Bushire, be¬ 
cause I was in India. 

From Bushire to Shiraz 
I came by caravan, for 
the road runs over the 
kntals , hence everyone 
has to travel by caravan. 

You are right, but 1 was 
not alone, for I brought 
(had) a family with me. 
and moreover we halted 
for Sunday, therefore 
we arrived at Shiraz in 
twelve days. 


Did you come to Isfahan 
v ith the same caravan 
w ith which you had 
come from Bushire to 
Shiraz ? 


No, for the muleteers were 
from (tho people of) 
Kazarun and would not 
come on with us to Is¬ 
fahan. But we got others 
quite easily and started, 
and in (after) fifteen 
days more wo reached 
Isfahan. 


3 ' 
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In what season did you When we reached Bushire 
travel, in summer or in it was winter, and we 

autumn? thought of stopping 

there until the spring; 
but finally we set out 
. in winter and 'travelled 

comfortably, and since 
the weather was good 
we reached our destina¬ 
tion safe and well, thank 
, God. 

r Exercise 29. 

Story I. 

A person went to a man of importance (great) 
among (from) people of learning and talent (grace) 
and said, “I desire the good of this-world and of the- 
world-to-come”. He said, “Acquire learning in order 
that thou mayst obtain the good of both worlds”. 
The other (that person) said, “1 am ignorant (have 
not portion from) of reading and writing, and for that 
reason I am unable to acquire (helpless in the acqui¬ 
sition of) learning and am denied (disappointed, for¬ 
bidden from) study”. That great-man for the space of 
two years devoted himself (became attentive) to teaching 
and training (instruction and training of) him, until 
he made him acquainted with (wise inj reading and 
writing, and changed his ignorance into (exchanged ... 
for) morality (morals) and wisdom. Accordingly that 
person, when he had tasted the sweets of learning 
(found out a delight from learning), became desirous 
of (made inclination to) perfecting himself therein (the 
perfecting of it), so that, proliting by (through the 
blessing of) learning and training, in a short time he 
gained the good of this-world and of the-next (the 
good of . .. became his portion) and attained to the 
desire of his heart. Moral. Whoever strives and exerts 
himself (makes effort and endeavour) to obtain (in the 
acquisition of) learning, gains the benefit of both 
worlds, especially if (that) he busies himself (become 
busy) with the search for (of) it from the days of 
(his) childhood, in order that the result of it may be 
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his (reach him) the sooner. And moreover (another 
thing is that, that) they have said (==> people say, it 
has been said), “The learning that (people) learn in 
childhood and tender years (smallness of age, tooth) 
is like a mark upon stone which lasts (may last) for 
long yeefrs, and the learning that people acquire in 
middle and full age (bigness of age, tooth) is similar 
to (of) a mark upon clay which is lost (becomes p?<£ 
on one side) with little trouble. 

Translation 30. 

* 
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— J>i^y j 1 2.2> 4 »*> ^ \^j| 

JT \j-y^< jl^ <jlki>-> 

/ 

Conversation. 


• Question. 

The sky is very much 
overcast to-day, will it 
rain or will it not? 

But what do you think? 
• (AVhat is your opinion?) 

t 


I have heard that, although 
there is little rain in 
Persia, yet there is any 
amount of snow. 


If it rains to-day it will 
be (is) bad for us who 
are on the road (make 
a journey). 

Perhaps you may have 
heard that some years 
ago there was (became) 
a severe famine in India, 
and even this year the 
people there (of there) 
are very much afraid 
that, if it does not soon 
rain, many people will 
certainly die of (from) 
hunger. 

Now the clouds (have) 
passed by and the sun 
is extremely hot. 


Answer. 

How can I tell (what re¬ 
presentation am I to 
make)? God knows. 

What do I know (about 
the matter) ? But at 
this season rain some¬ 
what seldom falls(comes). 
The clouds often pass 
away after a bit. 

Yes, sir; in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Isfahan it 
rains very little, but 
occasionally in winter 
there is plenty of snow 
and the cold is severe. 

But it is good for the land 
(ground), and assuredly 
rain is a gift of God. 

No, I had not heard so (this), 
but I heard that in some 
places, for instance in 
Bombay, the plague liad 
(has) become extremely 
prevalent and they are 
afraid of its spreading 
to Persia too (lest it 
should infect Persia 
even;, — which may 
God forbid! (God not 
having willed). 

Yes, because it was not 
possible that this strong 
(violent) wind that is 



My horse is afraid of the 
(that) ice that is on (the 
top of) this watercourse, 
and vviH not pass (does 
not wish to pass) over it. 

Now he is shying so badly 
(this much) and rear¬ 
ing (so much) that, if L 
try to force him on the 
(this) ice, he will assured¬ 
ly fall and do himself 
harm. 


1 am very much obliged 
to (thankful of) you. 


blowing should not soon 
drive them away. 

Our Persian horses (the 
horses of us Persians) 
are very much afraid 
of (from) ice, lest their 
feet should slip on it 
and they should fall. 

Well, my horse is quiet 
and tame; if you (will ) 
permit (me) I shall go in 
front of you, and perhaps* 
afterwards yifur horse 
will follow his example 
(may come to his air). 
The ice on this water 
is not very thick, and 
now my horse has broken 
it with his front foot 
(hand). 

Not at all (no), Sir, pray 
don’t mention it (it is 
nothing). 


Exercise 31. 

Story II. 

When Alexander of Maeedon(theRoman, i. e. Greek> 
obtained the sovereignty of the world and (since he 
Pad) a clear (seeing) intellect (lit. when to the hand 
of Alexander .... the sovereignty etc. fell), he made 
his teacher and instructor Aristotle prime minister, 
and placed full-control (authority) of all affairs in his 
able hands i in the grasp of his sufficiency), and every 
day exalted and honoured him more and more (in¬ 
creased — was increasing — in magnifying ofliim). People 
(they) said to him, “Why (hast) thoii acted so as to 
cause the respect (shown) to (of) him to surpass that 
due to a father (from a father)?” He said, “My fa¬ 
ther brought me from heaven to earth, so-to-speak. 
hut (and) this teacher-of-wisdom (has) elevated me 
from earth to heaven”. That is to say, a father is 
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only the cause of the son’s existence and the means 
(cause) of supporting (feeding) and bringing up (of) 
his flesh and body, but (and) a teacher-of-wisdom is 
the cause of the manifestation of intellect and know¬ 
ledge, which will become everyone’s helper in (of) 
this world and the world-to-come. Moral. “The (power 
of acquiring) ability to acquire learning and a liberal- 
education is situated (found) in the spirit, and that 
is superior to (higher than) physical power.” 


Translation 82. 
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Conversation. 

Question. Answer. 


What news was there in 
town (in the city)? 

Have you* heard whether 
the post has come in yet 
or not? 


The post is very late this 
week, especially if it 
has not even yet arriv¬ 
ed, and I am looking 
for most important let¬ 
ters. 


Yes, that (this) is true; but 
it is extremely likely that, 
after opening the parcels 
and carrying off what- 
ver is useful to them, 
they will somehow or 
other give back the let¬ 
ters. 

Certainly Persian robbers 
are very polite and con¬ 
siderate. But 1 have no 
doubt that, before they 
let anyone go, they go 
thoroughly through even 
his very pocket(s) and 
bosom (i. e. of gar¬ 
ment), lest anything va¬ 
luable should be left in 
his pocket(s) and bosom. 


There was nothing worth 
mentioning (worthy of 
representation). 

When I was leaving town 
I saw the telegraph mes¬ 
senger going to the 
post-office, but 1 do not- 
know, perhaps he (has) 
had some other business, 
but he may have been 
going for lett^-s. 

They say that last week 
robbers attacked the 
English government 
courier on the waj' and 
plundered(stripped)him, 
and carried off all the let¬ 
ters and parcels that he 
was (has been) carrying. 

That may be, for it has 
often happened before 
this that, when robbers 
had heard that there is 
some gold or silver (com- 
ing) by tho courier, 
they have taken it from 
him and returned to him 
everything else. 

Their custom is certainly 
just what you (have) 
said. But if one ven¬ 
tures (venture) to fight 
with uhem, they kill 
him and carry off his 
belongings. 


w 
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Exercise 33. 

Story 111. 

Abu Bakr the Truthful, during the time of his 
Caliphate, in accordance with the command of the 
Prophet (peace be upon him!) ordered people to direct 
their' seven years old children to learn (how to) wor¬ 
ship and to bo taught good morals, and (enjoined that), 
when their age should reach ten years, they should 
devote-their-attention to urging (them on) and cor- 
lecting (punishing them), “For, |ho said] people bend 
'a green stick (green, fresh, wood) in whatever man¬ 
ner they*wish, but when it gets dry it docs not be¬ 
come straight without tire.” Moral. The effect of in¬ 
struction is greater (more) in childhood (smallness) 
than (it is) when one has grown up (lit. in bigness), 
as this explanation has also been mentioned in the 
moral of tho first Story of this book: Verse. 

■‘Bend thou a ifreshi green .stick as thou -wiliest; 

The diy does not become straight but through lire”. 

Translation 34. 
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Conversation. 

Master. Servant 


Come here, Hasan. 

Waken me early to-mor¬ 
row morning, at four 
o’ clock or a little be¬ 
fore that, for we must 
start early from this 
(here). 

Very well, — but don’t 
forget. 

Some coffee with milk and 
sugar and whatever sort 
of meat you can get: 
and if meat is not to 
be got, then you must 
cook a few eggs. 

No. I don’t like boiled meat; 
you iiad better roast it. 
And now, if you have 
firewood, make a fire in 
this room, for it is some¬ 
what cold to-night. 

Which place is the better 
(is good)? 

Ought (must) you take 
anything for the road 
from this place ? 

Where aro my padded- 
quilt and mattress and 
pillows and the rest of 
my bedclothes? 

Where have you put the 
lump-sugar and tea ? 

Very good. You may go: 
good-night. 


Yes, Sir, here I am. 

Certainly (lit [on myj eye): 
I shall make everything 
ready to-night, and tell 
the caravan-leader that 
the master wants to set 
out early in the morning. 

No, Sir, I shall not forget. 
What would you like 
for breakfast? ti 

(Very) good, perhaps it 
may bo possible for me 
to get lainb or mutton 
or goat’s flesh. But do 
you wish me to fry the 
meat or to boil it? 

Yes, Sir, it is cold, and 
there is a strong wind 
blowing (coming). — But 
where will you put up to¬ 
morrow, at the posthouse 
or in the caravansarai? 

The caravansarai is cer¬ 
tainly the better, for the 
post-house is veiy small. 

Yes, Sir, the water thore 
(of that place) is brackish: 
1 must take water from 
this (placei. 

They are at the side of the 
porch: I shall fetch 
them and make your 
bed (and make ready for 
the sleeping — lyhig 
down — of the master.) 

They are in the travelling 
-bag. 

Good-night, Sir; goodbye 
(God be your guardian). 
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Exercise 35. 

Story IV. 

When ‘Umar (Omar) son of Khattab’s turn came 
to be Caliph (lit When the turn of the Caliphate to 
‘U — arrived), he made his honour Salman the Per¬ 
sian (native of Fars) —- may God’s mercy be upon 
him! — governor of a city in the land (from the 
villages) of Syria, and fixed his income (allowance) at 
five thousand opiums. His honour Salman used to 
weave baskets from the leaves (leaf) of the date-palm 
and used to gain his livelihood (make his food) from 
it, and he used to give the money of the allowance 
as alms*in God’s name. People enquired, “Why dost 
thou not eat from (by means of) the money of the 
allowance?” He said, “I am afraid that, when I ex¬ 
pend that on dainty food (foods, = kinds of food), I 
shall not be able to worship in proportion to (their) 
its daintiness, and may not have ability to render an 
account of it.” Moral. “The fear of God is the per¬ 
fection of faith, and almsgiving is the beauty of it.” 

Translation 36. 
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A—i> ojjti 1 

jL^._ST - 


A>- ^ y>* Jolj ajU j JjLt 
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aI-j y r* 

Conversation. 

Purchaser. Jeweller. 


I wish to-day to purchase 
two or three little things 
that will do for presents 
(may be good for a pre¬ 
sent). 

But you must fix a rea¬ 
sonable ( cheap) price 
for your goods, for I 
have been living for 
some time in this coun¬ 
try and I know the 
price of things well. 


They are all right: but I 
am not the Shah of Per¬ 
sia, so you must not 
ask me a huge price. 


I am much obliged to you. 
Don’t you know that a 
thing like that is not 
worth forty tomans? 


Very good, Sir; I have 
a lot of things that I 
hope your honour will 
(may) fancy (approve 
ofj some of. 

I never desire to deceive 
your honour. No, Sir, 
I shall state the fair 
(right) price of every¬ 
thing. See, the pearls 
of this brooch are all 
fit-for-a-king and the 
gold in (of) it too is 
pure and without alloy. 
Observe of what water 
these gems (pearls) are. 

No, Sir; I do not want 
too big a prico, I only 
want a little profit. 
This necklace is worth 
a hundred tomans, but 
I shall (sell it to your 
honour) let you have 
it for eighty. 

By your life |I swear 
that] I paid 75 tomans), 
but as this is the first 
time that you have 
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Not at all; but if you like 
I shall give 50 tomans. 

AVell, I shall give 55 tomans 
but I won't give any 
more, and J should not 
give *so much (money) 
did I not wish to buy 
something as a present 
for a friend of mine 
(whom I have) at home 
(in my native-land). 

What is the price of this 
bracelet ? 

And this matchbox? 


See what it weighs. It 
weighs five misqals, and, 
at one Icran and a half 
per misi/al, its total 
price comes to seven 
/, / a ns and a half. 


come here, you may 
have it for 70 tomans. 
I should never sell it 
at that price were it 
not that 1 am in want 
of money jitst now. 

Impossible, for I should 
lose very heavily if I 
sold it for <50 tomans. 

It is worth more, Sir; I 
cannot sell it at that 
(this) price. But look 
at this cigar-case: it 
is of gold, and if you 
like I havo some others 
of silver also. 

I shall not sell that for 
less than ten tomans. 

It is worth two tomans , 
but I shall take a ta¬ 
nnin and a half. 

Good, 1 shall let you have 
it (give it) for a toman. 
— M any thanks ithe 
kindness of your lordship 
is extreme). 


Exercise :i". 

.'story V. 

A hermit was continually urging people ('calling 
men) [to eome| to God (towards God), and spent |liis 
time | night and day in gathering disciples together 
and preaching to them. AVhen the eye of his under¬ 
standing (wisdom) was anointed with (obtained) the 
collyrium of clear-sightedness and he turned from 
appearance (the visible world) to reality (the inner 
world), having perceived that all had reached (having 
seen all arrived at) the Divine Court before himself 
he became astounded. He accordingly went to (the ser- 
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vice of) a great man of the time [ = one then esteemed 
most devout] and enquired of him the explanation of 
this mystery. He said, “While thou wast unwise, 
thou usest to deem all unwise. Now that thou hast 
become (becamest) wise, thou hast found (foundest) 
that all have attained to a knowledge of God (God- 
attained/'. Moral. “One should not cavil at (strike 
breath in) the Divine power, and one should not 
regard anyone with the eye of contempt, but-on-the- 
contrary every person should esteem himself the low¬ 
est of (lower than) all, in order that he may attain 
to the degree (rank) which is his goal (object)"’. Verse* 
“Learn humility, if thou art athirst lor (<*f) grace: 
ground that is high never drinks water"’. 

Translation 38. 
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Conversation. 


Tahir-s( rvant. 

What kind of moat do 
you wish to - day for 
dinner, Sir? 

Xo, Sir, it cannot be got, 
because they do not 
bring venison here, and 
no one can get it un¬ 
less his Iioyal Highness 
or one of his hunting 
companions sends (send) 
it to (for) some one as 
a present. 

Yery good ; T 'shall give 
the cook word. And 
what sort of vegetables 
is he to cook? 


Master. 

Can venison be procured? 

Well, get ready ftlie flesh 
of) hare or some ducks or 
pigeons or quails or any 
f ocher j kind of gamo 
that you can procure. 
There must be a very 
good and plentiful dinner 
to-day, for 1 have asked 
some of my friends. 

There must be potatoes; 
and moreover, if he can, 
he had better prepare 
cauliflower, or cabbage, 
and carrots and turnips 
and eggplant (brinjrds) 
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Yesterday they were sell¬ 
ing in .the market ra¬ 
dishes and celery and 
onions and peas (Euro¬ 
pean) and tomatoes: do 
you care for them ? 

Ves, Sir, there is plenty 
of fruit; for instance 
I have seen in the mar¬ 
ket yesterday (smooth) 
peaches and nectari nos 
and peaches and pome¬ 
granates and pineapples 
and quinces ami pears 
and apricots and Tanger¬ 
ine oranges and sweet- 
oranges and sweet limes 
and medlars and musk- 
melons and water-melons 
and apples and almonds 
and sour-cherries and 
sweet-cherries and straw¬ 
berries and eocoanuts. 

Very good, Sir, 1 shall 
got them. Do ) cm not 
also want tea and coffee 
and the tjnhjmi and (fas 
(a kind of sweetmeat 
made of mannai and 
every sort of preserve 
and sweetmeat. 

All right, Sir, I shall make 
everything ready before¬ 
hand so that it may be 
at hand. 


and beans (green = not 
dried) and lentils for 
soup, and cheese. 

Yes, except that I dislike 
onions and garlic be- 
cause they smell very 
unpleasant. But can any 
kind of fruit bo got? 

At this season everyt hin g 
should be n^t only 
plentiful but even cheap. 
My friends like dates 
and figs and grapes and 
plums and greengages 
and walnuts and filberts 
and pistachio-nuts better 
than those* kinds which 
you have mentioned 
(thou didst mention). 


Yes. i want them; and 
moreover find my cigar- 
ease in that drawer of 
the table and make it 
ready in a tray with 
matches and ash tray, so 
that you may be able to 
bring everything quick¬ 
ly whenever I direct. 

Now lay the table (spread 
the table-cloth), for 
they ought to arrive 
soon. 


Kcv to the Persian Grammar. 
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Exercise 39. 

Story VI. 

The tyrant Hajjaj gave orders (order) to kill 
(that they should kill Khvajeh Hasan of Basreh (may 
there be the mercy of God upon him!). He, having 
concealed himself (become concealed) in the cell of 
Habib the Persian (upon him be mercy!) became en¬ 
gaged in [the fixed Muhammadan] prayers. The ty¬ 
rant’s soldiers surrounded Habib the Persian and 
asked, “Where is Hasan of Basreh?” He said, “He is 
in -my cell and is offering up prayer.” The soldiers 
entered the cell. The more they sought the less did 
they find. They again enquired of (from) Habib the 
Persian, “Where is Hasan?” He again indicated the 
cell. The soldiers said, “Thou art a well-known her¬ 
mit, why dost thou tell a lie? There is no one in 
the cell”. He said, “God has made you blind.” When 
the soldiers turned back (— went back to Hajjaj), 
the Khvajeh came out and said, “0 Habib, through 
thy truthfulness (truth-speaking) God has saved me 
(gave me deliverance).” Moral. It is better to tell the 
truth (truth-speaking is better) at all times (time), 
and a truthful person is honoured and exalted (higher) 
in both worlds.” 


Translation 40. 

lS *^** 

J ij 1 Jjj \ jj?- aIU- jj \ 

U\ oiUC ^ j \jjjy £ JZ 'j y £ j -xi- 1 i 

0 ■ i -Xj \ ^ J iS J ^ .3 iL*** $ .3 \ J J .3 y^" 

(_S j y>- — XjT \ j Ai Jjrl 

<£y_ Oyjl *y>- oy aX ^J. 

^ {jf \ Ju>~ j \ >Aa} ^ 1 d 

** U-1 j J (SjJJ — j>& jy** 
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cryjj', •^y*' <s^j. 3' ^ <j*^ <jlJ 

jS""■>W 1 JUH c >-^' <£j3 J ^j} oTj^- VAJ 

<liUI cT^"^J j\ L gl»-- * - < r j) 1 _^-L" jl 

e^J^-b Cv-1 ^ C-XIa 

^r~i, O v aT"^j j^; 1 . J- 3 — c***\ v-^ j Ai ^ U 

c?j^- }? y 1:' t^' t5>. «i*-b J^: \ ^ m y- <• jOf 

b-iil ^lonT’—l jj jt cS^ j'. <5Xs^• v * 

^>•1" — *y dr'jf- f j\-*>" j ^Lb. j- 

3^ y L$\j \jcr^-Z* 'j'b' O-^A. b A) ’J 'jl -j C-aS^ 

' x / l ~ / _ . 

jb}i»_}\ Sy. ^*3 **.'3^r~ > , — -*jj ] 

-*-“■ *bj -J •*—’.)^ t5-> cSb. b' 4"* 

(jjIj aZ-"j 

Conversation. 

Question. Answer. 

Is Mr. — at home? No, Sir, he has gone out, 

but the Mistress is in. 
Ask your mistress (in ser- (My; mistress says please 
vice of the lady repre- come in. 
sent; whether she knows 
where the suhib has 
gone. 

I am much obliged to her, My mistress says (have 
but I have not time to commanded) that Master 

come in (to become ho- went out for a ride at 

noured) just now, for I half past three or a 

must go in search of quarter to four o’ clock, 

your master, as I have and perhaps he may 

business with him. have gone in the di¬ 

rection of such and such 
a village, as that road 
is very suitable for a 
galop (good for galop¬ 
ping a horse). 


i* 
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All right, T shall go in 
that direction, but I 
don’t know the way very 
well. 

Very good (what harm 
has it V), come along. 
In this lane our horses 
must only walk, for the 
stones are very bad for 
J'hs much harm) aliorse's 
hoofs I hoof). 

My horse is very swift. 
Now it is no harm if 
we canter a little. 

Yes, his trot is good and 
swift. Now that the 
ground is softer, let us 
galop the horses a little. 


'four master's horse goes 
fast and it is certainly 
a blood-horse. 


If you wish, I also shall 
come with you and show 
(you) the way, for L 
must give this horse a 
turn. 

Yes, there are a lot of 
stonos here, but the 
horses will soon be able 
to amble: and it soems 
that your horse is fresh 
and wants to go ahead 
(quickly). 

That horse, I doubt not, 
has come from Europe, 
and European horses 
trot nicely. 

See! there is (my) master 
mounted on that grey 
horse, and there are 
with him two other 
gentlemen, one of whom 
has a chestnut and the 
it ha; other a brown 
* bay; horse. 

Yes, it is an Arabian 
horse. But this horse 
which I am riding i« 
not a homo at all but a 
yribii (pack-horse): yet it 
is very stubborn, and 
even now it is pulling- 
hard. 


Exercise tl. 
dtmy VI f. 

One day Moses (upon our Prophet and upon him 
be peace!; saw Satan seated on the top of a moun¬ 
tain. He enquired, “Which person in the world dost 
thou approve of (love;?” He said, “The miserly and 
ignorant man, nothing of whose service and worship 
is accepted in God's presence t court;.” [Moses| said, 
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“Wliat (sort of it) poison dost thou hate?” He saiu. 
“The learned and generous mau, all of whose sins 
tho Lord pardons, and accepts all his acts-of - 
obedience (worshipi.” Moral. Learning and generosity 
are man’s best qualities (tho best of man's qualities), 
and niggardliness and ignorance are Satan's jvorst 
temptations (deceits): the gouerous man is a friend 
of (Hod, and the miser is an enemy of the [Divine| 
Majesty (greatness). 


Translation 42. 

t __ _ c •* 

4j y } f 

aJv.—'g ^ a J oh Xx>- J 1 Aju 

jljr ILL' $£XxiS 'Jo A^o 1 j>-4) oW-*yU OA^" >2-4»-1 a)\ 

(^lasrd Xlz~ A-0> j) y>? jliaL-' jl _J Xl££a ^ylAol) a j j>- 
AOjJ Cjyf-3 | j l~> 1 l A y> jf ^j*\ Ail aXh Jjlj 

x.k — ta ^ ILL" 3 i J 0 lgL> I y LI — X \ y£~ JiS 9 ^ 

!■*! gO—'l A y>-y ^Iac- 3 „$”""a)A)J 

jl olijl) ^a.i £j j\j X jyS. <Wai J&- y~\ 

ijU“UiJ .a/ Cj\j>- a>- j'ii t^i I jbr tSjj 5 ajjp- 

jS"J& £"rx'if aXZ jTS*?~ jbaU - jl’Lfr* C—' Aj 1 

- Xj3.£- y>- ^ y ^.L* Ajij.3 O'! 

fJ^A aXjJy\yX>- aAA^-lc 4.Ul — J^AjI kJTlS*' ^ 

a_j-‘ 1 j c.—-■ 1 aW-^A 4 0^ jAi j3 £ 

AjA y 1 j Ai JL"jjl A y*J* olAoli h'A^" a^5^ x&\y>- 

°jbj ( _ 5 -'J'* OeA~- ^ jl A»I ^.cy^ XS J y +f> 

J J ^*W« d J L A 1 J J y>r J *J 4 ^.~A 1 A 

-CoJkj J J j'AA^'-M -'^3^ j' O J'a^. 'd ^.A^j' 

AA,f 
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Conversation. 

Student. Teacher. 


I am sorry to say (it is a 
pity) that, though I 
have read some Per¬ 
sia?! books and know 
the meaning of some 
words, yet I cannot as 
yet speak the Persian 
language well and easily. 

Yes, I fuf.t learnt Persian 
in India, but I have 
now been a year in 
Persia. 


Certainly there is an enor¬ 
mous difference, espe¬ 
cially because the pro¬ 
nunciation of this coun¬ 
try has gradually under¬ 
gone a change until 
the present time. 


You are right, but the 
more I try to learn 
Persian Idioms the less 
I master (remember) 
them. 


I have great hope that 
with your aid I may 
day by day learn some¬ 
thing more and be well 


If you try, you will cer¬ 
tainly make progress 
after a while, and be 
able to speak Persian 
well. But perhaps you 
have learnt Persian in 
India, for I notice that 
your pronunciation is 
somewhat confused. 

Do you not perceive (hear,) 
what a difference there 
is between the Persian 
in Persia and what in 
India they call Per¬ 
sian ? 

Perhaps it has altered, 
like the pronunciation 
of the English and of 
every other tongue: but 
everyone should talk 
Persian as (people of 
the tongue =) those 
whose native tongue it 
is do. 

Among us it is prover¬ 
bial that “He who see- 
keth findeth”; and if 
you have been able to 
learn so much Persian 
in India, far more will 
you be able to acquire it 
quickly and (with com¬ 
plete ease) most easily 
in Persia itself. 

Please God! It is not 
difficult, for the Per¬ 
sian Grammatical rules 
(rules and laws of Per- 
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able after a time to 
correct my conversation, 
pronunciation and style 
(phraseology).) 

Very little, but I under¬ 
stand that language is 
extremely difficult. 


sian Accident and Syn¬ 
tax) are very easy. Have 
you learnt any Arabic? 

No, it is not at all diffi¬ 
cult, except that p,eople 
are often lazy about 
learning it and there¬ 
fore do not make pro¬ 
gress. 


Exercise 43. 

Story VIII. ( 

In the time of the Caliphate of Abu Bakr the 
Truthful there occurred a severe famine (dearness). 
Meanwhile a caravan arrived from Syria (Damascus), 
in which (caravan) wero five hundred camel-loads of 
wheat, the property of ‘Usman, son of ‘Uffan. The 
brokers came (to him) and offered him a profit of 
200 per cent. (Jit. ‘[on] ten twenty’). ‘Usman said, U I 
shall not accept a duplicate profit (i. e. 200 per cent); 
on the contrary, I shall let it go (I give) at a profit 
of 1,000 per cent (lit *|on] one ten’);’' and at once, 
having distributed that corn among the strangers 
and the poor, he gained a profit of 1,000 per cent. 
(lit. ‘| on | one ten’) in this world and 7,000 per cent. 
(lit. [onj one seventy’) in tho next world. Moral. “Ge¬ 
nerosity is a trading, from which there results a 
profit (of which the profit arrives) of 1,000 per cent. 
(lit. ‘[on| ono ten’) in this world, and a gain of 7,000 
(lit. ‘[onj one seventy’), nay rather 70,000 per cent. 
(lit. ‘[on| one seven hundred’) in the future state is 
the return (becomes returning). - ’ Verse. “Generosity is 
a philosopher’s stone to the copper of a defect: ge¬ 
nerosity is a medicine to all pains.” 


Translation 44. 

{Jt. j ) kill* 1 ^ $ j\ S' Xj 

jl jX S X* S- A Cj j y** .A — 
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r, 




I j lilt 


Cm**** 


1J C 1 ' £ > 


■j>r vjl j\ 


\a^J Aj\.J v_* l*2> \ (Jffc l*?”'_} y^-i O'* O' i -V>- A^»r_} l 

A*r”0*1 jLicl j y^'J* jl _) O-'l-J «_Ji» ljj\ 

j~Z> j j) -a-^..* *»U (_jl_,s>-l j' ^i-*J 

« M " o _. ' 

y y* O^* jl Jr^ jJ jy**i '~^ >m ^—'f i y~'.S > ’ fti* j'y* ^ j 
\~~m A A ^,>- 0~* Cj j} j\ -A»| & *Ai9t ^9|y» 


i jj O^r-' irl a:~°^ J_yy vJ^j-’- & 0~^ " A ~' 

r . ’ i 3. .—>~ *> y-at* o y* -c-» ^k-3 — a yt A^t 1 ^y>- j ^ o V aI^T" 

u^uUj fio olSl r> jA ^,1 ja I j iSj\-^, 

O^jy* Cf^ “ -V)«5yt a-C-d J J obyt»> j-—*“ '^.'>- £rj 

J w jl J/ \ ^(j’l ^IaXC \ £ Xl^ 1 J 

aj y^~>\ jl jUjlL* j <La^ J \ ^ jS\ j x®l j j\j/\ slJkL- 

oW-y.X _jl jJ o_ _ Ai'SAxi\j jliL».C.\ l^-il y=- 

«^t*t a A r JAi Ail O-ta-t^ <Jk 


Head of the (’ustomhoust. 

Have you nothing in your 
boxes and packages that 
is liable to duty? 


That job will take a long 
time, and 1 do not wish 
to give yon trouble fto 
keep you waiting). Hut 
it will be better for you 
to leave your luggage 
here and send a porter 
for them by and by. 


Traveller. 

do not know for certain, 
but 1 fancy T have no¬ 
thing of that sort. Hut 
these arc the keys (key) 
of all iny boxes; if you 
wish, give orders to 
have them opened and 
examined. 

I shall leave the heavy 
boxes hero, but these 
bundles and this port¬ 
manteau and this bag 
and those small boxes 
and these little matters 
(small articles) are re¬ 
quired at once: please 


Conversation. 

1 
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give directions for them 
to be examined quickly 
so that I may take them 
away with me. 

That is difficult, Sir, be- Very well, but if you will 
cause we are busy to- oblige me by div^ding- 
day. this present among your 

underlings, perhaps they 
will be able to settle 
everything quickly. 

They are much obliged to All right, but don't forget 
you. Certainly it will that I shall yfcontl for 

be possible (to do so). I the rest of the luggage 

have no doubt that every- to-day, two hours hence; 

thing is quite right, and, if J have any Ous- 

so I shall not give you toms-dues, to pay I shall 

any more trouble. send them through such 

and such a merchant. 

Very well, 1 shall see to Yes, we must start to-day 
it that the porter is not towards evening, for 1 

delayed when 1m comes, am on a journey and l 

and that the things are have no time to stay 

sent olf at once : for per- here. Now I shall bid 

haps you want to start you farewell (take leave 

(on your journey soon. of you). Good-bye. 

Good-bye (God be with (The present for the be- 
you). nelit of the nndrrhnt /■>. 

as both parties clearly 
understand, is really a 
bribe to the head of the 
Customs himself: he has 
been hinting at its de¬ 
sirability all along.) 

Exercise Id. 

Slor\ IX. 

In a dream a certain person saw the Plain of 
the .Resurrection, — that the earth is glowing and 
the sun has oomo near, and that mortals are suffering 
from (involved in) hunger and thirst, and, having taken 
on their heads the burden of their sins, are giving 
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account of their deeds, and are passing over the 
Chtnavad Bridge (the Sirat bridge), and some are fall¬ 
ing head-first (headlong) into the Yale of Hell: and 
there is in the midst a great Balance, in which good 
and evil are being weighed, and everyone, (from) king 
and beggar and rich (powerful) and poor (destitute), 
is in'distress about his own affairs, and every Pro¬ 
phet thus addresses his own followers (people): “In 
the world I announced (brought) God’s commandment 
to you, and warned you of this Resurrection-Day, 
and commanded you (to perform) good deeds, and for¬ 
bad J you to do {lit. from) evil actions, and enjoined 
(upon yoli) the worship and service of the Lord (lit. 
His Majesty the Provider), and taught you (the know¬ 
ledge and recognition of) to know and recogniso Him: 
which command of mine then did you accept, and 
what order of mine did you perform ?” In fine, on 
that awful and terrible day, every person was repent¬ 
ant and remorseful, with a heart (full of blood =) 
full of sorrow and eyes full of tears (dew). Mean¬ 
while he saw someone who stood (has place) in the 
shadow of the Most Great Throne, (clad in) celestial 
attire and (with) a heavenly crown on his head. This 
person (i. e. the dreamer) went to him and enquired, 
“What good deed did you (didst thou) do in the 
world that you have got such a reward for it (the 
result of which thou didst find thus)?” He said, “I 
(had) made a well by the roadside and planted a tree 
beside it, with this intention that every traveller and 
stranger might drink water from that well and might 
rest beneath the shade of that tree. One day a poor 
man, (without foot and head, =) devout and clad in 
rags, (with music and pomp =) with internal grand¬ 
eur and dignity, came thither and, having rested 
for a time (lit. an hour) under that tree, prayed, ‘0 
Lord! in this world I have rested an hour under such 
a man’s tree, do thou deliver him from the punish¬ 
ment of the Resurrection (i. c. the punishment which 
on that day is to be inflicted on the wicked)’; so 
that my sins were forgiven, and because of that good¬ 
ness I (have) to-day reached this dignity (degree).” 
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When that person awoke from sleep, his colour turn¬ 
ed pale (yellow) through fear and amazement. He 
(dug) a well and built a guesthouse for people’s com¬ 
fort (rest), and during the rest of his life continued 
to exert himself in serving (in the service of) the 
oppressed ‘(subjects) and strangers and avoided giving- 
offence (heart-worrying). Moral. “There is no task 
better for man than this, that he should exert him¬ 
self to comfort (in comforting) the heart of every 
stranger and poor person, and should abstain from 
afflicting people, and should gird up the loins of his 
resolution to serve (in the service of) the hunlblC’SIlvi 
travellei's.” Verse. “Give food to partridge #nd quail 
and dove, for one day a phoenix will (that -— may) 
fall into thy net.” 


Translation 46. 

^&\o- sy tiMj s 

,_£j — J J % ‘hiTS y y~l» jl j.ijl jl 

ji^>j 1 j j ^J 7- r ***’ dhl) 

— >. JjJ\ 3 jS'j \j o'jh 

-us jyy* 

^ y.p.A — 0*1; O-*yX?- 

Joii jjsy eij*' t fT I^UT,^x) i ^<9- —-y 

t j ^Aa ,jl Ax^-t (jlo^ A) — ‘^*r > ^ J 

L* jA> J A A*5 Ini nil £'&\ Jij 

jl j j jl rJ jiL* — 'j <3^ 

. ** j W- *x5 1 L mXi La l/b L* 5 v— j ^ 

/ •• w '/ • / 

2y>- ^ t S'iy. 

J jf ejliS""" j) 


Conversation. 

Head of an Office. Clerk. 

You have come rather late Pardon me, I had some 
to-day; I have been wait- business which hindered 
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ing for you for some 
time. You promised to 
come early in the morn¬ 
ing, before 5 o’clock, 
and it is now nearly 
7 o’clock. 

Yes, but you know that 
we Europeans divide 
up our time so that we 
have a special employ- 
^pent for each hour. 
Therefore, if a thing 
is not done at its ap¬ 
pointed timo, it gets left 
undone entirely, because 
we have no timo for it 
afterwards. 

But is is now a proverb 
(proverbial) in Persia 
that ‘Haste is from Sa¬ 
tan and patience from 
the Merciful One'. 


At what o'clock do thoy 
play polo in the scptare 
to-day ? 

Ts the time fixed for leav¬ 
ing off? 


me from waiting upon 
you. But oven now it 
is early in the morning, 
for it is not yet two 
hours after sunrise. 

This custom of yours is 
certainly very good and 
desirable, and that is 
the reason why you have 
gained the reputation 
of being ready and punc¬ 
tual. It is a pity that 
this useful habit in our 
days does not obtain in 
Persia, though in olden 
times we too had a like 
custom. 

Yes, and it is (saidj in 
a tradition that one 
ought not to be in a 
hurry except in three 
matters, that, is to say. 
in giving his daughter 
to a husband, and in 
buiying a corpse, and in 
bringing food to guests 

At half past two o’clock 
in the afternoon, which 
is eight ( hours) and a 
half “from the handle”. 

1 Inne heard * hat they 
say that the (that; game 
will be finished perhaps 
at from an hour and a 
half to an hour and a 
i quarter before sunset 
(which will be ten hours 
and a hall' or a quarter 
less than eleven hours 
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having passed from the 
handle.) 

The reason of the differ¬ 
ence is you reckon the 
hours beginning at mid¬ 
day and midnight, and 
we talk about sunrise 
and sunset. 

The explanation of it is 
that we begin (calcu¬ 
lating from ) the ha ndle, 
which (is fixed cf^twolve 
o’clock, from (atj sunset, 
(and reckon on; until the 
next sunset, so that at 
one time (once;* the 
time of sunset comes 
by rale just at the 
handle, and at any other 
time the handle varies 
as far as the sunrise is 
conform'd. 

Exercise 47. 

Story X. 

< >ne (a man) of the people of Yemen met ilajjaj 
on the road. Ilajjaj enquired after (from) the health 
of his younger (little) brother, whom he had sent to 
govern (to the government of) Yemen. That man 
said, “lie is extremely fat and \ igorous (—- fresh)”. 
Ija.jja.j said, “1 am not asking about his form, but 1 
am enquiring about his conduct: you should (thou 
shonldst) have described bis (way of doing) right and 
justice”, fie replied, “Hois a liard-heai tod. merciless, 
tyrannical, immoral bloodshedder”. Hajjaj said, “Why 
did not the people of Yemen complain of him before 
(the person who is; greater than lie, - that he might 
remove his tyranny from them (their head) ?” He said, 
“That person who is greater (or older) than he is one 
hundred timos a worse tyrant (more tyrannical) than 

* Sec cxplanaloiy note in the (Grammar, at tlio end of 
Oouv., page 177. 


Why is it that there is 
so much difference be¬ 
tween our reckoning of 
the hotfVs and yours ? 

But what is the meaning 
of wluit you said about 
“past the handle"? 
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he”. Hajjaj said, “Do you know (recognise) me?” He 
said, “Yes, you are Hajjaj son of Joseph and are the 
governor of Yemen’s elder brother”. He said, “Were 
you not afraid of me that you said all this before my 
face?” He said, “Whoever fears God fears no one 
besides Him, and whoever speaks the truth does not 
feel anxious about the vain (false)”. Hajjaj bestowed 
two thousand dirhams upon him and said, “You are 
of the number of those who strive in the way of God 
and fear not the reviling of the slanderer.” Moral. 
“A truth-speaker should not be afraid of anyone, in 
a order ftat the Truth (= God) may be his ally (help¬ 
er) : and'an atom of truth prevails over a mountain of 
(the vain, =) falsehood; and he who speaks the truth 
has (gains) both respect in (this) world and honour 
in the next (the after-life).” 


Translation 48. 

iS\j& j* jdj j.} — O-Jy OiiU; jL. ^ 

_)Jjl J 3 y (£ J J tJz''J* 

OJ I J tilil i ilj 0--Jj\ 

<1—ilj jlilfi Jr® ^y\j\ k _r J . — _\i.ijly»- ali-jbLi 


\j Jyif ^Jk) 4 > 1 J \ J 1 J U- 

^ oi\j O*—J 

j ^^ fy y — 

Jul j 0-dil JT0-1 Jj Jf>- 

O'hL -jl Sa .^O-l^a^i* j' O—1 dtj ij ^i1 

O—i I 0*^ ^S^jl j <J 1*0-1 sy>- y jl 

— 0-1 C»l cJ\&- 1 j y'Z jl jy *jl & 

ol j)t>\ S'ij* ly!_^J»l J -'A AUi jl «jlj! <AaJl 

j (3_y«jl jIjA. JW jUUjl j jJj jLil j o^U*! jl+Ul 

o\!TjX ^M«x* *1 jAs* ^lc 
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Conversation. 

Doctor. Patient. 


Are you ill? 

How many days is it since 
you got ill? 


Have you anything else 
the matter with you? 

To which doctor did you 
go before coming to me? 

Have you not taken any 
medicine, then? 


Let me feel your pulse, 
and shew me your 
tongue. I don’t doubt 
that your liver is out 
of order. 


Shew me where that pain 
is. Does it pain you 
there now when I touch 
it with my hand? 

Very well; I will now give 
you this medicine; I 
hope that, please God, 
it will do (you) good. 


Yes, Sir, I am very ill: 
I have fever, and my head 
is aching very much. 

A week ago one day it 
came on to rain and 
I went out (in it.) My 
clothes got wet. I fancy 
I caught cold, and I 
have had fever 8^,acne 
ever since. 

Yes, every one of my 
bones aches, and my face 
has swollen with tooth¬ 
ache. 

Until now I have gone to 
no one, for I had no 
money. 

No, Sir, I have taken 
none, but I hope you 
will give me some medi¬ 
cine, and please God it 
will make me well. 

For some days past (for 
the last few days) 1 
have eaten nothing ex¬ 
cept a little broth 
(bread and cheese), for 
I have no appetite for 
food, and sometimes too 
I feel a pain in my side. 

Yes, Sir, it pains, but not 
severely. 


I am much obliged to you. 
But how many times a 
day am I to take it? 



You are to take it to-day 
three times, three mis- 
q«lx each time, after 
food. 


There is no need. Come 
here again to-morrow 
and let me see how you 
are. 


Certainly; but must I not 
abstain especially from 
any kind of food? for 
our doctors say that 
anything hot is injurious 
in fever. 

Very well; please God I 
shall come again to¬ 
morrow morning. 


, t , v Exercise 49. 

^ Story XI. 

One day they arrested an innocent woman and 
brought her before Hajjaj. Ilajjaj began to reprove 
and address her, and the woman kept her eyes fixed 
on her own feet (instep). They said, “Why don't you 
(dost thou not) look at him!” Hhe said, “Because God 
Most High does not regard (look at) him.” Hajjaj 
said, “Why do you sav that God Most High does 
not regard (look at) me?’’ She said, “If He looked 
at you, lie would not let you go on with this 
tyranny.” Hajjaj got ashamed and set her free. 
Moral. “The Lord of the World grants the tyrant 
(evil doer) probation-time and opportunity, so that 
perchance lie may one day understand and repent; 
and when he does not receive instruction (warning), 
He of necessity at last breaks (draws) him upon the 
rack of punishment in such a way that once for all 
he receives an equivalent for all that probation-time, 
and punishment for the heresies that he has promul¬ 
gated (placed;.” Verse. “Bid the dry lip of the op¬ 
pressed one to laugh, for they shall pluck out the tooth 
of the tyrant (— his teeth shall bo pulled out;.” 


Translation 50. 






o\j jl ,_L* Li i ^ ^ 4i 1 j 

JU y tJL-* 
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j c—Li J^ xLj^ — c..:hJU 

O^Uj cTjJ cJaU -Cb CTJ'*^'—*. 3' & 

vl**"! t-^lac^ j\ A j>* ildi jJ j\ £gj^iu J 

•^J'tS !j >_r^®f3' j'/,' £-^’T J. pi*-jj** ~ 

<f-T j— j jjiT 3 If v^’ ,s '—^• s 3' ^jta _> 

— vl— Cf£o- j J cM<* 0>"l ojJU JuS jl oUJSj\ 

\ jj\ JaV C—t J si—.1 JjW ollolt j *>• — aT"” sI.J-i <0-^T3^ 

si—i 3,7 •** J— Tlil—« „>* 3 ^* 

<*S^si—^b*r'j\ p.’~.l — 1 jjla=? *• «a£ 1 jl 3^ 

^JL. ^ 1^1 Jj/* Jl aJoJjK" j\j^£ "yl -C-L.C jl-Vil sI>Jbr 
v\ JO-* s3—s»^>- 31* 7 31* 4 j "vl j^isJs 


J OtijJ 7 _>r^~ 


3-AjU •3 -M j 


J . </ oU’ ^ 


Conversation. 

(About letter-wiiting.) 


European. 

Would that I knew the 
method and manner of 
writing a Persian letter, 
for I often want to write 
something private to my 
Persian friends, but now 
I cannot without the 
aid of a clerk. 


But it is very difficult to 
read Persian letters, and 
the form of their char¬ 
acters (letters) is very 
different from the naskh 
and nasta'liq characters. 

Key to the Persian Grammar. 


Persian. 

The way to correspond 
(of correspondence) in 
Persian is a special art, 
but it is not difficult 
for you to learn it. First 
of all you must know 
accurately the titles of 
the person to whom 
you are writing a letter, 
otherwise he will be 
offended with you. 

Yes, because we write our 
letters in the broken 
script (handwriting); but, 
if you practise a little, 
you can soon learn that 
script, for its difference 
from the character 
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How should I begin the 
letter? 


After that ought not one 
to write, (“Please God, 
your state is and will 
be approximate to per¬ 
fect health and safety” =) 
“I hope you are quite 
well”, or, (“There is 
hope that the acme of 
health has resulted to 
the serene, noble dispo¬ 
sition”)? 


Should I not employ the 
verbs in the pluperfect 
tense in reference to 
what is mentioned in 
my friend’s letter? 

And at the end of the 
letter, after having writ- 


script) in which they 
print is produced espe¬ 
cially by haste in writ¬ 
ing. 

This also is known from 
reading letters: but it is 
no harm for you to be¬ 
gin in this way : “My 
dear and honoured friend, 
I beg to state”, (lit. 
“[In] the service of the 
dear, esteemed, honour¬ 
ed, kind friend, it be¬ 
comes represented.”) (or, 
“he gives trouble”, — i. e. 
the ivriter does). 

Yes; but, if your letter be 
in reply to another, 
then one should say, 
“I have to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, 
and I was very glad to 
hear that you are quite 
well” (lit. “The lord- 
ship’s noble note arrived, 
and I visited it, and 
from information upon 
the health and safety 
of that honoured, kind 
friend, the acme of se¬ 
renity and joy shewed 
cheek — face”); or some¬ 
thing else of that sort. 

Yes; and besides, in re¬ 
ference to oneself, espe¬ 
cially at the beginning 
of the letter, one should 
use the perfect or the 
preterite. 

It should be thus: “I need 
not trouble you any 
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ten my meaning, how 
should I finish it? 


Must I not write my 
name at the end of the 
letter? 


And I also understand (un¬ 
derstood) that I should 
not write the word “I”, 
but instead of it “(your) 
servant, friend, petition¬ 
er, sincere (friend), ran¬ 
som- devoted”, according 
to ftation. 


further. Farewell” ; (lit. 
“More, what headache 
may he give? And sa¬ 
lutation”), or, “Always 
regard my services as 
at your disposal, and 
let me know how you 
are” (lit. “I have al¬ 
ways been and am ex¬ 
pectant of your com¬ 
mands and information 
on the safety q^yuifP' 
states”), “May our friend¬ 
ship be of long dura¬ 
tion”: (lit. “May the 
days of friendship be 
permanent.”). 

Yes, if the letter is for 
abroad* it is necessary, 
and they call it sihheh 
(‘correctness’): as, for 
example, they write 
(= one writes): “The 
most humble, Mecca- 
pilgrim Abu’l Qasim of 
Kazarun” (= “Your 
humble servant . . .”) 

You are right; but if you 
wish to write politely, 
it is necessary in re¬ 
ference to oneself to 
write in the third per¬ 
son (singular); as for 
• instance, “(Your) friend 
accomplished the re¬ 
quirement that you had 
commanded ”: and so 
with regard to the per- 


1 That is, beyond the limits of the city in which the 
writer lives. 


6* 
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son addressed (one should 
write): — “There is 
hope that they (or 
“the* exalted servants”) 
will do as I have re¬ 
quested”. 

What ought one to write Its address should be thus: 
on the envelope? — “In Isfahan : the ser¬ 

vice of the joyous, his 
honour the glorious, his 
lordship, my lord Mr. so 
and so, may it be honour¬ 
ed and opened”, (or 
something similar**). 

Exercise 51. 

Story XII. 

A number of people complained to Ma’mun that 
a certain intendant of taxes acted very tyrannically 
towards the (Caliph’s) subjects and devoured people’s 
property, (and said), “Remove (change) him”. Ma’mun 
said, “There is no one just and pious like him: all 
his limbs are made up (= full) of justice and right¬ 
eousness.” One of that crowd said, “If it is so, then 
let them separate all his limbs from one another and 
send them one by one to all the counties and dis¬ 
tricts, in order that the whole realm may be filled 
with righteousness and justice.” Ma’mun laughed at 
this speech and dismissed that governor. Moral. 
“Readiness of answer has great value in the eyes of 
(before) wise men, but (it must be) in a manner that 
is (may be) appropriate: otherwise it is a hundred 
times better to be silent.” 


* This means that the writer does not venture to re¬ 
quest his correspondent to do the thing, but suggests that his 
servants should. At the beginning of the letter the same ex¬ 
pression is used when especial courtesy is desirable. 

** It is unnecessary to translate the second form of 
address given in the text: it is the one used when addressing 
a letter to a mujtahid or muU/t. 
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Story XIII. 

A person was writing a letter, and he was enter¬ 
ing in it hidden secrets. A fellow was sitting be¬ 
side him and was glancing at it. That person wrote, 
“An ignorant little man was glancing at my letter, 
and therefbre I did not write my (concealed matters) 
secrets.” That fellow became angry and said, “I have 
not looked at your (thy) letter”. That person said, 
“I too have written nothing about you (thee)”. Moral. 
“One should not look at anyone’s letter, even though 
he be a friend and a brother: but, if he grant per¬ 
mission, it does not matter. $'* ^ 


Translation 52. 

Ij^IaLIoJi — £ d— \ j! 

O'r-' J 

d—j j d—1 jy^~* d— t j j\ La- oj\ — -v-l *jiu 

— jjl j Lie a>- j j j j j* pC \ ji j j jy^\ 
dULr jLd\j\ 0^4-1* Ah—\y -d* 

^ S** J *3^ 'jj' O X^SZ. J sy s>-\> IWj 

/ • «. j ' * ‘ 

J.S — d— _}1 d>bi.]\< jl J — Jy 

•y'^T J cfx'j j’l* o& Jj J 3 J^ - ' 

jlo- jl j\ JJIaI j j jj O'.' 3 d—' ^ 

o'^JaL ^^ , y" OTj' l" .» y* j o'j_^ , y"' ay 

— XyX \ji^Z ijy&-\ ^ Jy>- dx)l£ 

d—'jjj O' 13 J* jd a y>~3 \ jJ* Ojl ^ d—' 

' " • / * ✓ . “ , 

_)a y iaii A> y ay a«L« 
cJ&r L—• y La- \ c>> y&S- y *> 'j -3 Jk~* «->* A* (jl 

^aU» jjLc-Jj lja_p- y -*>y.^ 'jO.^ OT 

d—Jjj d£k £y» j £j» J Oy> ^U — •sj-r* 

J jya-Ai. I— AU^ J«— > klA* aJaU J.w 

j -Vt'jjC jOity a ,_L>« d—1 
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4^-10- ^_+*X» j* f^\s* iJ^ a ‘^jh~ <J"* *aa!» •*y ^X» £-La.« 

-Cil> jiii* J J *•( J 1-“ jJ 

Exercise 53. 

Story XIV. 

There was a woman of a tearful countenance (tear- 
countenanced) and very ugly-faced. They betrothed 
her to a blind man and gave her to him in marriage 
■ 1 he;- yave her to a blind man). One day the woman 
said to her husband, “Alas that this face of mine 
(,which is) like the sun, and my cheek (,which is) 
like the rose, are hidden from thy sight (eye)! I have 
a peerless beauty and a forehead like the shining 
moon.” In short, knowing him to bo sightless, she was 
boasting of her loveliness. The blind man answered 
her, “Don't (talk) utter so much boasting and non¬ 
sense : if thou hadst any beauty thou wouldst not 
have fallen into the hands (hand) of me a blind 
man.” Moral. “Since seeing persons (like the prophets 
and the saints) have cast forth from their sight the 
old woman of this world, she necessarily boasts of 
her beauty to the blind (blind-hearted) and renders 
their hearts (heart) enamoured (deceived; of herself. 
If she had any beauty, the guiding prophets and the 
clearsighted saints (accepted persons) would accept 
her.” Stanza. “I give thee advice: remember and act 
upon it, for I remember this saying of (from) a reli¬ 
gious guide (old man of religion): Seek not good 
faith (rightness of covenant) from the vain (slow- 
dispositioned) world, for this old hag is the bride of 
a thousand bridegrooms. 

Translation 54. 

Oy J J — 0"d tjch'jb-' jyli 

j j \ j jU & -O — O'" 1 J j L—i (_£ 4) l—• 1 j 1 

jl jX o~d y>- JjM ajjyi } •iy jlj! 

J j jy 1 j o “Cii j 1 jJ* J j \ — -I* J j \ j 
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O' j —— ili—i \ A J j y o^ •A’L-'j ^lliilT 

0>-1j j j\ JW -X+m <i ^OjUS^ ojl^i j_}>Li *1" -Ci Jt! »I» 

/ • ^ ' / 

•jAi'l jU-^^ pL“^A> jl jJZ>3y\ A) t$-Ai>-jl .Aau — 

j5j~~* j' a ^"°l — ii^lj cfij** d^lA^T v.jj 

jL*— Ai l O—i y 1 ,3—j iiJLa.>- j j j y Li jiI Ji 0—1 y>~ » .xi 

»JJji JjJ JU- JLaMjl ^ii X>- l) jyLi l" 
i—ttLjJr' l} <S jL jA — ~L y~* w y.‘-A <£j\j <S 
yS* -X .3 ^ ^ "AJ 1 O A J J L 0 ^3 j 1 viL — » 2J \ o Li jL 

®Li.>t — Jyj jj lj iSy^ °a14’> Z^> Cj*y&- fji ^jy 'Li 
ij y ! *A«a aJ I — ._—••> 1^ » J1 L-* 4!s 0 ...J Ij A—** ^,^li j y y • - 1 

ji — jy> cS'v/Mj' ^ 0 J;-^ l *> ,jZ?- 

A* — 11 3 Caa-aS> O— L) y**? .ay jU yP~ y£ _^yLi 

Jaa o.ay£ Ault O^jji <_j ° J y?~ 

—j l^-1 Jo ^-“1 3 -Ai o' 1 j 1 Oy^~ j y Li cJ>- L* a! Lx 

^ y^~ i C y L ® «AP y y 1*9 y y L— t m O y*^^ y*^~ A —A.*tS***" 

— yl* o^ y* - L j y 1 Z^A iK>- 5 O l»- «-A.—) Jo 1 Oi U>- s Jo L, a Li jI, 
a Jo*l ^i U J 4 ») Lj y y Li cJoLi-jj-l oJL>- JjjT 

y *X£ Ai I y j! L jo jJLi) j3S”" j Lj^a»-j avj’T 

Jo'U J jJj J_j>_j\ A\i La»- U L^ jjS*y JoLi5^"ilU- 

Exercise 55. 

Story XV. 

There was a crafty and deceitful fellow. One day 
he came out of his house and said, “If the Lord of 
the world bestows on me an ashrafi (gold coin, gui¬ 
nea, sovereign) to-day, I shall give two krans of it 
as alms for His sake. Suddenly on the way an 
ashrafi fell into his hands. Ho was pleased. When he 
remembered about giving the two krans as alms, he 
raised his eyes (face) to (towards) the sky and said, 
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“It is a marvel that I was (have been) such a care¬ 
less fellow as to let them give (that they have given) 
me at first a badly coined and spurious ashrafi which 
is worth two krans less [than it should be] and sub¬ 
tract (they have subtracted) that in place of the 
alms!” He said this and went his way (after, in 
search of, his work'. Moral. “The worst trickery and 
cheating is that which (men) do towards their Crea¬ 
tor and eat the daily bread which He gives (lit. His 
daily bread), and afterwards shew ingratitude.” Verse. 
“Gratitude for a benefit increases thy benefit (= the 
oenehtVhich thou hast received): ingratitude snatch¬ 
es away the benefit from thy palm.” 

Translation 56. 

3 joU (j'J 3 At 

jy}--' —^\y jT_r< j' jlj’J j j 

j y>- j I j j* j bj _) cJ>- L* l j I ^ jl.A*> 

ijl *y 1 j oJjtt jy(3t cJ ° 

— It ^>1—«• 3 *--** 3 l** Cj j*^>~^ L jij 

ji^y j At yyji^» -Cj ^jt 

j ^33 

^33 \j_j\ OT 3^ o3tJs> yl* 

J J' - Jy! o y^» \3 c£ V* J 

(^l O^J’S ^ <5^Uai \ At ij jy li ^y 

J a\» £_! jC J Ol‘ * \j j^ jl oij sy {3J ® jM>V» 
&.3 ' jL—) J 

\ J I jyk — JL.**' j J \ jdju <aX^9 

J y J t-* — -X» I ojJsTJu—j jl cJai--' ^>-\ j J 

f j j l> clX^-jl -w d«xM j Jlil JL tiX j (^jy ^ 
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^ jJ«1. j+i* 

u"j'» jj 033$ v - ,J jy$ 


Exercise 57. 

Story XVI. 

A person left a hundred maunds of iron in a friend’s 
keeping and went on a journey. When he came back, 
he asked back his property. That friend had em¬ 
bezzled the property entrusted to him. He A 1 " 

(had) placed your iron in a corner of my he dse: the 
mice came around and ate it clean up.” That person 
marvelled and said nothing. Next day he came again 
and said, “I am going on a journey and want to put 
you once more in charge of my goods, on the con- 
difion that you employ yourself in taking care of 
them”. The treacherous friend flattered (caressed) him 
with a thousand tongues and said, “I shall exert my¬ 
self to protect (take care of) them, on my soul”: and 
he with great insistance invited him to come (go) at 
night to his banquet. When that person entered his 
house, he seated him in the foremost place, and 
brought his own sons before him in order that he 
might the better (more) observe (perform) the cere¬ 
monies of (demanded by) friendship and amity (uni¬ 
ty). The (before-) mentioned person, after partaking 
of food, asked permission to depart, and took up and 
carried off secretly his (= the host’s) little son. That 
friend was distressed all night in the search for his 
son, and during the (next) day also, being confused 
and perturbed, he nowhere found a trace of the boy. 
In despair (helpless) he went to that person’s house 
and stated his circumstances. That person said, “When 
I returned from your house, I heard up in the sky 
the sound of a child’s weeping, as if a kite, having 
seized a man’s child in his claws (talon), was flying 
(off with him)”. The treacherous friend said, “Have 
you gone mad? How can a kite carry off a man's 
child ?” That person said, “Be silent: in a place 
where a mouse may devour a hundred maunds of iron, 
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a kite too can carry off a man’s child”. The treacher¬ 
ous friend knew how matters stood (what the state 
is). He said, “Don’t be anxious, for a mouse did not 
eat (has not eaten) the iron”. That person said, “Do 
you too take comfort (be without thought), for a kite 
hai# not carried off your child”. Finally he (the other) 
gave back the iron and got his child (back). Moral. 
“It is allowable to employ (do) deceit and trickery 
with crafty and deceitful people, for the purpose of 
repelling the injury done by them (their injury), and 
,K>>ot,f“r the sake of obtaining profit”. Verse. “Be on 
your goard against (be prudent from) everyone in the 
world: in the place of a rose be a rose, in the place 
of a thorn a thorn.” (That is, be gentle or stern as 
may at any time be necessary.) 

Lesson 58. * 

Persian proverbs: Translation. 

(1) Whoever has gone (went) out of sight goes 
out of (one’s heart) remembrance. (2) There are hopes 
in despair. (3) What is in the pot comes to the ladle. 
(4 ) From religious mendicants a green leaf (is enough 
to expect as a present). (5) If the Friend (a title of God) 
is kindly, the task is easy. (6) A cow lias eaten that 
account-book. (7) This is the ball and this the court (or 
plain: i. c. Now you have a chance of shewing your 
abilities;. (8) He is better known than Satan’s un¬ 
belief. (9) From the rain he fled under tho spout (for 
letting water run off the roof). (10) Water does not 
trickle from his fingers (hand). (11) When tho water 
is over your head (passed from), what (matters it) 
whether it is one spear’s-length or a hundred spears'- 
length ("above your head)? (12) One should stretch 
out one’s leg (foot) in ’(proportion to; tho extent of 
one’s rug (m^t). (13) Having gone into a sack with 
a bear. (14) Having drawn a dog’s skin over his own 
face (i. e. made himself as shameless as a dog, e. </. 
in asking for what he wants). (15) He talks with a 
foot in the air. (1(5) Asking, asking (the way), one 
may go as far as China. (17) A person who wants a 
rose should look out for (take the trouble of) the 
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thorn. (18) What need has (is there to) Luqman (a 
celebrated Eastern sage = ACsop ?) to learn wisdom? 
(19) One may cook (fasten to the side of the oven in 
Eastern fashion for baking) bread while the oven is 
hot. [In Persia the fire is made in the oven, and the 
thin sheets of wafer-like bread are then applied to 
the heated inside.] (20) The snake does not enter its 
hole until it is straight (cannot go in while coiled 
up). (21) Thou doest not (wilt not) arrive at a place 
until thou travellest by night. (Eastern caravans gen¬ 
erally travel mostly at night). (22) To pram,' 1 . ore, 
self is to chew cotton. (23) The arrow that ifas gone 
(went) forth from the bow does not come back any 
more. (21) A good deed leads the way to its own 
house (i. c. the doer is rewarded for it). (26) One 
ought not to seek fruit from a willow-tree. (26) How 
fine it would be were two jobs to be done (result) 
through one coy glance. (27) The digger of the pit 
always falls into the pit. (28) The stick (rod) has 
come from Paradise (to punish children with). (29) The 
lamp does not make its own stand (foot) bright. 

(30) There is so much trefoil the jessamine is not to 
be found (seen). (31) AVhere you eat salt, do not break 
the salt-cellar. (32) An account is an .account and a 
brother a brother. (33) A rival recognises his rival. 

(31) God brings the ship whithersoever He pleases, 
even if the captain rends the clothes off his own 
back (body). (35) God is a slow-taker and a severe 
taker. (Ho exacts a severe reckoning, though perhaps 
long in oxacting it.) (3(!) One si one is enough for a 
houso full of glass. (37) In the house which has two 
mistresses the dust (soil) is up to one’s knoes. (38) He 
makes tho house bright (that is to say his life is at 
an end. This refers to a lamp flickering up just be¬ 
fore it burns oirt). (39) He has driven his ass over 
the bridge. (4<>) lie does not distinguish between an 
ass and a bull (cow). (41) Sleep is the brother of 
death. (42) To tread out the harvest (threshing-floor) 
is not every goat’s work. (43) The heart has the way 
to the heart. (44) lie has a fine little heart: he wants 
whatever he has seen (saw). (45) He makes heart, heart 
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(resolution after resolution: that is, he is of doubtful 
mind). (46) Clap your hands, for whatever they (have) 
carried off, they (have) carried off. (47) When you have 
not a door, what do you want with (do you do) a door¬ 
keeper? (48) The wall has an ear. (49) The pot says 
to the pot, Thy bottom is black. (50) In a dispute 
they do not divide sweetmeats. (51) A thief not 
caught is a king. (52) In the dwelling of an ant a 
dewdrop is a flood. (53) Come late and come safely 
(right). (54) Distance and friendship. (55) The world 
j}pe^„uot always remain in one firm condition. (56) The 
road io narrow and the night dark and the rest- 
house far enough off. (57) If a villager be a saint, a bear 
in the mountains is JBu ‘Alt (1. e. Avicenna). (58) Take 
trouble in order that you may reach a treasure. 
(59) To the soul association with a person not of- 
one’s-own-sort is a painful torture. (60) White money 
(gold) for a black day. (61) Beneath the cup is a half¬ 
cup. (62) A pleasant tongue brings the snake out of 
his hole. (63) Keep thy lip closed until they question 
thee. (64) He brought his head in among the heads. 
035) A stone breaks a stone. (66) A trader eats cheese 
in a bottle. (Referring to a story something like the 
Irish “Potatoes and point”.) (67) At night a cat looks 
like a sable. (68) When is hearing like seeing? 
^69) The mill and the turn (Pnssa is a colloquial word 
for naubeh, a turn, and the meaning is that everyone 
must wait for his own turn to get his corn ground 
at the mill). (70) A word brings a word. (71) lie 
makes a hundred jugs and not one of them has a 
handle. (72) His voice sounds pleasant to his own 
ears. (73) Association with the good renders thee of 
the number of the good. (74) A sound (of clapping) 
does not arise from one hand. (75) When its-last- 
hour comes to the quarry, it goes towards the hunter. 
^76) Patience' is the key of works. (77) A feast has 
a foot behind too. (78) If you have good-luck, go and 
lie on your back. (79) His tray has fallen from the 
roof. (80) The tyrant complains oftheman-he-has-wrong- 
ed. (81) His vessel has become brim-full. (82) The evil- 
deed of the tyrant goes over to the head of the ty- 
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rant’s offspring. (83) He has perspired. (84) He brings 
an excuse worse than the offence. (85) His life is the 
sunlight on the mountain-top. 

Exercise 59. 

, Story XVII. 

♦ 

One of the monarchs became seized with (involv¬ 
ed in) a severe illness. Skilful physicians were un¬ 
able to cure it, and they cut short the hope of a 
cure. One day a religious mendicant along with his 
disciple came to the monarch and said, “I shall heal 
the king in one day: the king must come ii*£o"'priT 
vaey (a private place)”. The nobles (pillars of the 
State) became delighted with this news to the extent 
of a thousand lives (— a thousand times as much 
as if their own lives were prolonged), and they 
brought the king into privacy The mendicant busied 
himself in restraining his breath, and by the power 
of drawing (attraction) he drew the king’s disease to 
himself, and fell down like a form without soul (life). 
The king became well. Then the disciple, having 
drawn the mendicant on his own back (shoulder), 
carried him off home, and by asceticism and self- 
purification (purification of soul) delivered him from 
that disease. Moral. “Until a man casts himself into 
trouble-taking, another’s comfort does not come (result) 
from him; and, until he undertakes (puts step into) 
worship and asceticism and passes over his own com¬ 
fort, he does not attain to everlasting repose.” Verse. 
“Seek thine own discomfort and the ease of thy 
friends: Seek the shade of the saints” (those who are 
mounted with the sun: early risers, devotees). 

It is unnecessary to add translations of the Read¬ 
ing Lossons and Letters: but a Transliteration of 
the Letters into the printed character is here sub¬ 
joined. A careful study of this will enable the student 
to master the difficulty of the bhikasteh or Broken 
Persian handwriting. 



Transliteration of Persian Letters. 


No. 1. 

L Jj jP* jj'j. J y* J 

j V" cf^ °-yj 

jUol J Oji 0^ Xj ^L, J^„, 

•V ^ j ^.*3 °ry f jv *x. yy j j j_l j?- 

jl* j_P I j ^i’L^ JjL j y-l jijjy ji yi 

y I j -^Uy £ O'b JjL. j ys. JUj! U) I j cSi 

-r^^’cru, S~-* ‘r^ r ol»y> ^ xil ojWl 

««Xj ^ l »X>- ^ 4 ^ J ^ 


No. 2. 

-V <Jl' t$j' y'_r“! ^ JjL* J'jj J- jj 

ob jT «l a *yJ ■*>*X Ojtj j«A j> .j^.J 
iJj Jlk' £jy> _r-^- j^j'*” O-' fU yk. 

X'J> J;U 3 0-1 »j£ <Liy yk JJj <0 ^0*. 0 tf5jl ^ 

rv* ^' j.j^r 1 f^ l»" c~-' JVy» j o-l 0 jcl; <^y jy* 
jji» jc- »u£To-t* j jy- Aliy At jSy Ly^ 

y^-y obT"jU/L>. 8 ir^A yk. y^j o y ^uV 

*.^\ -yk^. j U iw ->y <b.yy j y Joi ^o-i 
■k jL^yi" jy ^ y ^ji" xl ^x-T c/ by 
f jV .A* j.^J Ji' *lfy (—iy 'j £jC Ji' o y 
A 'j» y'y f? <b.y O-' 
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No. 3. 

«u> _> -C»U iJjL* ^yyj .ill tliJl ^jO> c»>\ai 

o' vlJjjjl ^y^uiz & J j~r* 

f J •*•' «->>, (jA*^.J j o' J^X jl -Al>- j»l o-ut jj^-> 
"(^“ aa£— *^i “** a 'J J'® ' J 3 ^ -At' «JkA (j<\^ 

J aLw\Oi c*“ 1 a J_? (jy&) *> I ^~J> o'_t*j' 

-*>O Ai J AtU- 4_)J.J -^O^T' J »-C- -U; f C*~‘\ aA j\ aT 

J*^ '^' J LO-' J oJCaJ (ll)>^*) Alii- 

— Jj J ^La CjJ y3aa ^ kl«-\ t_^»-La j\ 0^»-A»- 

<4X ^ J J3 j\ I_>-L*» OT »—>L»*^ ^P ^-uL--’ aX~j Ala^4 J <j4 j 

4 ‘^ aS^**-A wU^ib o^«w* lj wC>*jlS^ J$0)1L 

-A> JjL' ^ 1—'\ j$-l 1 l J*-^1 »0_J> (£j\~^ V—J y*3~a 

-A»> ^ At L jfL-> <33^ J3J*° 3 <-^A) -— ^ C *^ J ® _ ^' J 

VT" Z^~^a 1J A-Ja..^ ^>\jy a Jails' j -3 ^JLs» A>- 

fo'-* 1 ' c^o^ 1 °\:j ^O-- 1 . 0i w •_«J^» 

No. 4. 

O y>- -*-I> Ojli j ■— 1 ' AP' j~* A*»* J jj-* J j** 

<1j' _j Jo/'o_,w. ■>_?. JW ?rj J' J^-* 

jj?~ -A- i_U=’^’" o'**-*' S^~ ■Ao_)' ai y j cSj4^ J ^ 
o^a\j CaaU^ ^l£a Ji l AlU- yay&>- JJ aS^" j»i_) ) aXjJj 

ajJa j\J* ^ 1 ^yy-^\ ^y O) jU—> -Vtl 

^j\jA.*\ J Jlsr - ya- <At \j£ I jJ J3~» C-^l 

j jk> (_j “^jy^a j\ ^‘,jiy~ ^ 

o' j4^ Jj 4" — j-» J J~~a jy*- ■ AA '_p" 

o' jd* j' ^ a)'o»- ^ aO j Jo“®J j' Jt* ^y — ^ . j'* d^3 
$i^y& ^o^ 4 * ,M ' J t*£~* "3^ a^a O^A-^ 3 ' a j'p 3 3 Sj^~ 
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jiCS'j"' j\ *^> <st Ji\ 

oi J — c£~j * 1 j\ i k g ~*''A <UU» lU AlliS^j£j 

(Jlc ollf J J'®" <J_>C* AlSy 

C-W^V/® Ia-L^Ai tjLxjl j_^lil*li liAili (_jl j aJI j*- elAi 
(_glls j\ jS- Ai (jlc (_jll>- vl»*A»- ojlcl UJ l*_i Ol_/ j 3~~“*J 

f *>0 j ttf c;' a l*** 


* No. 5. 

V 

U A_}\ A»- J Jy~*£ o)a« j ya>- 

j$\ l***e> A> l^T ^>-Lwe w r JU «'* (^Isl ^-“' a 

•Sj'j ajjljj Alii ejj) ^Ji>- (j'l 

jl^ - oA*l d)A A ^jlL-*^^ _}ljl*-*a _5 eAi ^jl^lAiU^^* 

^ J.S& Jj J j«A—#> jlijl A^jl A) eAA J e 

eLjL rl- J A* <j\o- -X^ j ^ l«u ll^r o eA-.^* O LLm? 

O W- j J *Awu2.> IT ^ ^ ^ 1 (JwJawj J-» 

( f *^ _ j*** L^^* u «■ ljL> \ -X—»L«^3 

\jf \yP \ j\^\ -AIA—J^ jjlj- 1 ^ 

^** l * »iA 

No. 6. 

k_»s*-Le> d-i^ ^ i-J^l^ (^* -&*M |_~*- L^> 

O*^j? v J J 3^ ^ ^S"j y^3 4^1 *111 1 
^LjL^r iJU- jW- L^l» j j>- j o^j 

«—*>* 1 ^ *061 jy \j j** 151 a^ j o jz~> £ o^j^l 

ojL j>~ ASd'Uj Ji 

(*A~ (i»i t>JjJ AeUJ t5 -S^ 

tiXjij* A_li £ pUT Ja- u l^ J tJ L. } zJ a £- ji*. Jj A»A 
j 4 -ja. tfjj' 3 f^ j >" ® j ' j i*^* 1 ' ,3»- 
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J* (_r’ jj~< •***■ j* J f •*-* J^*d» j-^ 0 

( _ r *i i a, ju j r ioy a, - £»/»jt g*ji ,** jQk j f jj 

j O_^*ap a-A^jl -C.^*b! \—A~*y |J jl o—'l 
*AAi^^® xl^d /jcX.-X«*2> tX** j+a l^""^b j 
cil d-J O 

cSJ^ (** -J (»r~* b °-V 

j^JT" •*-?. *** J “*■*(> _J®U1 ji_) ^o—^l 

J X-* l»-« _^l^»*^ ^A ^o\^»- 

•* cMj"_jl A)|j_JJ j J^\i_ .A»> O-A® -d-l" -died t£j*- ^a\^*- 

O^jl AAjff y oy Jj» ^-U^ jA^ o^r 
jl A.U- X-L. j a^I-u* j j! *a J«J_>jl *'b ja jl OIju. 
•« ^ aJ ^.j^ -jb- 1 d-J A*?jAd Jj Jj\j$i. lj}.j\jJ 
J*".* •*“'» jbl jTjA ^JTJk,z y)_}J jlj^ 

^$^~*~A ^b~> £j\^j aj 

J^A.U- ^>-La, jLfj _^X jaLJI I Jb jUTg;*J «Xi 

"Jtelc _yb A J) crl JA l- joL»d*4 ^ jW ^*—5 ^b ^>l>- ^>-L* 

p^y\I? 1 * J Jjl-V-O j\j o|j^> ^jb y 

uib' (** j-^- j*\j' bj^jl uib' 

0“*, fb^"(** y^^Ub * j\ a ^ jUSds^-^^d 

cf^jh~ Cy*& 


No. 7. 

w>^ ! Atlks 4»J J a’U jlc O'""Ain J 3 !^ J> jJZ~> 

~JV* J j?"j i£*%* J' jjf "b~^" kjllal—• 

i^Tjy JLc j yl j J Aj jT^ l^lj JdT-A^ (A_j>) Jlc 
jA«y £ ; <J \/ di fj'X d^ ®-d j-J ,_LftU-i 
J O'J O—^ 

v o o~-l ob >_j\j>- j ^\ Oj) }\ &\j “Ci_ji j-l jj^T 

Key to tlie Persian Grammar. '* 
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x-^utyT^l jiU a > 

^ -> uUU ^ ^ J; d j 

^ l f 1 oU '» -> j* /V- *\jj jiiu .1^ 

<JI jL-p^y ^j, ^ >u 

> -L* Jit £U~ o-l OjL_^ obj Jjb IJ j& JUT 

No. 8. 

Jj ‘^~ J *a-Ljl xJ 

JLS Lijl x~-j ol-c- j xa Jl»Ij Li Ll’ jLii oiu j 

^ y s ry ] ^ -v' u . j fJ b\, 

oJl IjL U‘ 

U ' jl SajjI ^c-JI oig- o-l jliy j| o^I. ^j 
j » j^u ^Tj c^i ^ ^ 

°y'/ J J -v' 1 ^: ^V .lj jl r f jijJL.I 

*• u° jj jll j xifjjj j JuS^[, 

_ '^J ^ 3 1 ^ orl xlr ^i;I 

'*’->' J jt oY \y>r\ oJ £&» j\ oYL.j! 

r-^' f*V *43 ^ UL cJj j^ ju,^ 13 


No. i). 

j 4 La L -xJLi- yj\ Jj__r ^l~. g.. 


-U 


^* : ^U3_ ^ c ‘ s ''S vV «- La LT 

^ J ^ < r y } ^ JyyT 

t°-^ .Xj Ay j x*t^ ^1 jy 

ocL! ^ .43 fJ UC ^ j pC jL. 

v — ay* y Li 



S.‘i 


iso. iU. 

1 o jl A-a 1 ^ ^ st J M L^> 

oS^ j\J 3 Ct*XZ-$ yA>~ XAA-. <\*£t> tX«? Ait &, ^y 
^ S'U°{/i jtiA 0/>X>- I t^5>"Ltf i. aa-A *_jJj;»- t 

(_^W jlf^«j S ajIj jjis*\ o^ ^ 3 OpI~> j\ y _j 

A-> <y t y y^ Ait <Uil.J i_ “■\j~< 

No. 11. 

y, *> 

4Li\ iil f\j\ ^JrL J\ J J ^A**« 0^^-° »^x-a-^>- 

5 ^^ J viA> *—*£• l—* j 3iy^^ *—>J*^ ^»j!a~o <Jf*5 j*"* 

jr* .J*^® <6 -^* - ' 3.2* <*£ J A9 > Va-S <L lil* ^4rf~ ^ 

c L—J \ <^.++j \ A^a 1 ^ j pA3 jjl \ $ *3 ^ *3 H**' ^9 ^ ^ AJL> 

^\jS \j s £ oJsS> ^Li1 j jjj J,Lr ^ 

^A-^r ^r>ry> o.slj ^jl J 1J ys. Aool ^ J>r^ ^O y 

JjL* Jh\^ 

* No. 12. (An Agreement. 7 

^ 1J a j W- o j ^ A y ii A*.^ ^ A^j.A-4 (aJ 1c A—* ^ fi>- 

V^** jjj £.j^3\ crijc^-'^Jy ^>-1^ A> 

^ yj jL*y <-> £^* t5 S^ JA' _<A i—- 

j^. J y 1 ^Ai iy lUA> _j oyy jU_}>" jUi* ^)>»* <0> ? " 

JN. J *—*- a * J j J l-vi ouy 

jLj-i<at sjjj aJjl^.?- ^ -C> i?y, U*i_\ J jlyJLat 

ly I jl Ay Sx~> ly I U_» yy> 3 jy y ^^asr" jJL« j 
Ait jl l l^«^l 3 _Jols X-Ac ^Jay .!_, jj jcaI y£ 

Xl-<t ojl^ i_y~* 3^ Ait ojlS-t (j\j 3^ 

. - . . 1^ C l . . I- I • I t .1 . 


5 c_-^C 


Oj\S J" 


■> jr > ^ 


f 


u 




Ait^j’t _ul^ OaU y 
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No. 13. 

w| ass! cIaj 1 ^jAjjiL* ^ a^-L^ 

aIIa -C>- -U~<L~» j okj^^I a» jl oJj 1 

j, _r*~~* Ojj - ‘-•*1; jjjj *Jj--' ujU^- I jl *^j Ja 
kS.—j-s oVW-jl —• >_->?-j* ■>_)> ijk J^'sk 

1 jj 3 ci*-"! Jl o_jW oL>- <iilj a*jJI 4 a~i> l J+J+A j^aA J ^ 3 

J*3 -Cl <>-l*A>- C**~A ^_£ j j jJjC 0^5 J ^ 

a-c^ <) i-L*^ 1 3^I jj <sj^ 3^' cf y* 2 -^ 

$y ijf I -CjU -V»j1j 3L>- $y <C y 

S'J~aA> jl jy>- {*y { j>^ Ui C^.Ai- ol OrJ J J £ 

°^y 0>- jj cC y*a&* ^^ Xi^y < u^' \ 2 ^y* ^ 

U^r J s ^ ^ *C> d A^.^.5 ^*iia-fl 1 4 a.£» 1J j J ^.j I j 

d«Ax*l9 “^**-^' < ^ >r Jb t^A-X' ^y*"^ -) 

Ulj ^ j\.x>* ^,1 Jrljj <jjj' c£j!* v^l ^iUall 

^t'*' ^ ^ 4>* l o j\o -1 ^ 0 y >■■ OJ w\ Ar _, 

ji^i; J*** j ^ jl«ji=-l di- 
juU O U^l Jlj 0-1 o -C^» (J^ *^—' CjJ** £ JSIkIa 

-Sj—> 0*t; jl> Uiil & AlfeJj 41 '^ a '"* 

-X) 

No. 14. 


^-4 j 


-3* 


o-X^- 2 y 3 **A \Jf* 

^} l y ^*’% > ^Ul» C-ii—. A,'j\ji»j! \jl JlJk-v^ 
J— c. ‘ k t~~^ j3 j ! j J J 5 ^ k'l) Ij J ; «»- O" jj jT 

£-**S£‘ j^A.^1) oA l~ ,LaxU 4k»jS oU»ljl JJ ^4al\ 

3\ Jl «u is I eliJl -O JJt\y>- ^ft SL*+£^ i.-U-J? j y*~ 

lX* c^ c 3 *-^ < “'^ 
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No. 15. 


Jp* Ct) vj'h- o>Ji~ 

i _ r 5yb t ° 3 J^ • 3 _> 1 ^" ^ JT l> V*JLw• ^—> _J »j y>r * it O^Aol 

Ali- Lo ^c. j 1 j o^Ui \ A) Jo 1 Ai- ^ Jl*- \ J 1 

^ • ^j\ /( £ &\ jl a_^— —« 

J A*-- j & J*> 1 jj A.il> Jlasr'_jir ( J->' Ai'j 
-oljL* f* oV J* <£ j;^. <>» -^'^- /? •XoAowJb 

J^T”».l«o (jlfril & J—>1 »jU jj'.M \j y :» vlA)_> — JOi j 0jS iiL (J 

-w>'j^ A £ {y fV jl *jt jT Jh- 5 

«Ai ij**Ja>^^£- ji j 3 y~\ ^““° ^L-J^ tJ“*Li 

J*-'.ks* Oj S' 0-11 Jr^" J -ot yi> 'j ^y?~ 

a"T^Jo'j_j> ^> u o-j^ y*' j 3 lj_)l aS^j^> oJoj v_jl^>- j j_j> 

aI»j ^Jb*- Jo'jll-^9 ^Jb*- v_ 1ft C_>1 (J;j_/ U-i 

») jS «_>.Ua-4 ,jL-> J y>r »jl j ^ifel y£- J Ojl lii Ia»t f joJ) j\ 

jt~*\y>- 'jU>' '-O ^y^j \ ^>_2 jij^y 

Cr'j' a- 1^T l> ,_ jua* £^>J&' aIj^,' 

^•Ai j^lijl j-**' 5 f 


No. Ni. 


.-> j' j>UW- 


A*M.~ 


j-“zr- 3 J A—U jW (jA»< \j ^ »J yj Z**~ [ y 9 O-*^ AjL-j 
AijlAi- ^—-° cS'J j\ Aill tlo\ li" (J;'l ') k _5 to ^ a " Jjljo j Ait 

J 4—* O* 


No. 17. 


y 9 ^ el^jjill a^ij _) A) t LUll oj7 O^Aj*- 

C--o Ij ^}y* A 5 -'^ '•liilVj'l — 3yi.~» 

tS J-^Oo>A^- J_j>_ Ali_j> l*| l jj.A J_J> 
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\ 4j \^ j ^"1-1^9 ijW -j <J j** 

^«A—' JJ J~*A J C_3^«JL* ^L>- ^jls>- l>^l Oj*U 

° .X Jj^o j All J J ^jfc 1 j ^>- I jL-O (S? j J** O^aJI £ 

r -V> l£ 3 J>r J U»^» I J 4-L^>- o J 

No. 18. 

oy_V ^a)i ^'y* 

Z •'jli^l^ Aj U.!c oUJ^L^a* C-.l^ro^*" 

■>>. *^j (jy J'jj' •^ s -^r j- 5 o-u* 

.A~Li C*-'la>- j\-U£jl (j _J> Oy^" O^ A«JUx«j\ 

0^* j ^ , — 9 jU-. <_£lfr&"" j ^-vM 

Ui AlUo J 1 < JL^-~ j Laj>- j 1 <1 jf ^Jy>- LL^" 1 4j 

c**w> Jlj'V >x*>~y y>~ j Vw9j^ 

^1 _jr \ l^lpjl ^L-9 j! 1 J U^ - I (j^>-L«l ^ J 1 J <j\> 

jJ Jj>- ^Jlii* ^jLM AXL~* J A) jj 4$^^-X>«Vi Jo ^L.* vl^l) 

-Aa> L^ ^ j A) j\ J^a j l^-i^ \ J y>- <Ls~~> Ia^- j ^ \ Zj L~> \ 

ol*j' <Sj:T <jr^ft * -C*» l*-L-« (j! <J y& jJ <lft j 

-AI~j I 1 ^ -Vi lx J 1 JJI oJ ^X j l_£.U \ J y*- £■*J H 2 -* 

-V.^>L*-L^ jJJ 3j^j\ aLSvT Ij^air'' l» -XjL-> J 

j AU^-V~* J*^>- _? jJLa j l 

<6^-CiC ^b \j tr^j j J*i 'jj' 

■^U^j ®j*v^ oU~j ^jt cj)j\£J> jl j\j* c^ijf 

J ( ^L-A ^>lo j O^y 3 y'*' (jJ >-<‘^ ! ’ J* 

jl aJ_jC <1 kzry^A AlJi _C»_a> jtj ,_Lji jj'jl jJ 

(_^air" ^ ^/b 1 j t 5^ a -* ,5 -^—-- U'M jj>-U_i aS^" a^- I 

•3j^-A» ^V—pW -Av^JU J Jj\Aj 3 cV^*^ 

3 ^ ^**iia^. -Xl>" {J \ j ^ \ -A^J 3 -^ f X \ 3 1 j \ A^^ - * Z** 
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*~*jpj* ijl ( y* O-Jt O/YISil u* 3 -™. Oj^j a,i y°y* 

O--— O^ 1 cT'J O—J ^ilsf' 0y^~ '■•' 0—1 v_j \l£ I j y>- 
>(j £^1*^-1 ^OW ^jIa-/. <ij_) U'^J- 5 'jolj' 

» , 

No. 19. 

<0i' tLijl ^ J ^ cSJ yaa~ <_£lA9 J^i>- O—JJ 
(Aii ^_eiS jz j j ^LTI j jI_j£.l £* ._<L 

j' J 3y A»\y>- j »J_j! j_j j —9 j ij^a.^ Ul-CLw« A—* ( e~~ c ' 

‘ <* o _ CA, _ 

JU—=- _j l»-_jj j ^^ 

•3j'a*-= Ail> o$y oj ,_ll^ J y>r jSl ^=-1 _} 

i?-)'-?* -J~}^ 5 “J' 2 a 'jj' (>JO./> C f ,' 

^ jJ' aO>L °^y <—ex' oVl^p-1 <s\y >r 
} (* j' J <-."**-1 J^- (J _Pf O o' J- 5 o—l A=r“ 

1-0 (“J-A* <jki (_r^J i£'j- fo'o’J ^ 

cP P ° J ^o® U'V'o* '-> fJO/> C>l' o-1aaU> 

-»A-«1 j**^T o^J -*'j 'jW> J /!;' 'Jo'Attii" 1 j^>~ 

*y~\ ^J-y o'.?; 3 ' o' J <_s~; c o_/«- .—ak! j As-^ 

O OOjJ AO..^ £ 


No. 20. 

a-AA—' O0^'^ 2 "A~ W ® 0 U ' -, ^ r J3s=>\ ^jy+ j 
° Cf^ cS*^ <J* IS^ cJ^ J' ^ U^*T J 

o 1 o^>-j I oSjt ojl1*0 <oi| s- Ijl> I j$ w>- lj fjf 

j* 3 ^ _y^ + f'J*j\ 3 j^ $ y^ j ^ 

J J 0 1 [S^* J~* (3“^‘ a, ’ a ^ ^ ^ llaii 

c5’***t^ ^ -Xj ^ 1 -V>- «Oj L* ^ (^j j A-.a j U- ^ _j 

I ^.*1 -\^L ^-uJI '£_3j ^ o^_^> 
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laJL-'l | j j*a l* -X) jj Ja.^- AJaJuT 

vjljol j 3 0^3^ {jr**^* oj 

<jl £x*~> ^j-\ oVW- j\ jL^aA^I A* I J^lo- y>* W’ 

J* \ jrlo^>» j\^iaj ^jJj ^ O^^ai" -Xoj> *3y y 
j\^*A> jj 3 jj ^ ^>1 jlo*. ®j_j: j-:^- 

<£>-' f. J -? f* •■'->/ £f fyy 

urf^ ^L-l oYj y_i j ji ^ cJy yjj di j t/ J»*. 
c^>-\ l /^ £ I 1; \f-\p ijj ■AiU (Sjf~ y ij jL> \ j* _ji>r 
r* jjlSlj" j fU-iiL ji^j» ji «X- ^ jl^Js -CS"^ 

jjS j v_J^'\ ■!> V ^_>"' <J _}*““• ^S””” JC" 1-L- 

| *x& \ _y*~ sj l? 

^il J fj- 7 . * a ‘". '-—^*J 0 “^ 1; ( _g*^.? > 

vl^“ ,Ja»- »X-C-Ajl jj-^Sl ^jjU 0^ 

13 Is I J^i»- 0^ J-^- 7 . f £*»•&• t5 j j jSvU4 

^*yL- 1 3)UxL~4 j jJ^U.-"! 

No. 21. 

tJl-Uw JL~A J&j~j »—-) lev ^*s|j ^A-A>- 

Ia-^1 ^(JM*® a*^L iS^i3~*~ 

<0dl J—iL j \Z*£? ^ ^ 

L*i c— l> jls> Ap- Oju Y ^tL-. 

r - -c a 

No. 22. 

*ir~? 0°^jr^~ J.y ol 1 ^ 'r^y y*-^~ 

^.Ij^ Ul> vll*—»l ^ v— i33\s* 

f>- JJj\ •& ) is*r* ^j j\ isf^ 
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^ &■ r |j O> x* ^ ^ 

^ -*'>/ J>- 44 j Ik % 

-uU>. ^ a4 Jl ^ c _, f!jrjL ; 

-*j d^ji ^ f k 44 aSIjit^j^ 
oJ OjU. 4 j a : U ; J ja *|£Jl. J>“ 

, No. 23. 

Pei si.m Tel eg 1 am 


^rn 

M&\ 



u ez&l 


jlj-l -Clc Cn'ji 41 j£i>' °jl. 

‘r 1 ^ J^ 1 jol>" ! 

4fl-9.i OcU. 

->J-J 


(jLji-sl 4; jl.A£> jS 

r ~ 1 

I ‘OUJ^ iJS. | ,_£ 


s- 

'j r L cj - j> r j.uT •; 


<4^° “Si s JJ^.djT 


*l^Lw j 


"tilo- oljSd; ik-l „ 

-**• 't 4 L " 
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No. 24. 

J)\ A-L«~ J Lo^-^- UjSCo 

jl^iil jl jS\ J^=U rt^t 

<Jlo5 ^wXoJT”_j Jj^iarf- ( _^= > " j!-^—jj ol5y.» py 1, j 

j J J J* 3 ^ Jj 5 ^W~> wl<rf? iJjiAj J»* (3^1 

^ c-\sL« s_j 3J** w*'!—' 1J 

^—■? <J , i" x ~ a; ’ J Ji^O « J !ij 


The i>iess of the Meohithm isles, Vienna 






